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A MAY PARTY ON THE LYNN COMMON. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


HEN the Massachusetts Sons of the | 


American Revolution elected their dele- 

gates to the congress of the national 
society, which will be held in July at Port- 
land, Oregon, there was considerable comment 
because one of the delegates is a ‘‘real son’’ of 
the Revolution. He is Cyrus A. Rockwell of 
Independence, Oregon. Mr. Rockwell is sev- 


enty-six years old, which is surprisingly young | 


for the son of a soldier who fought in a war 
that ended 134 years ago. The Massachusetts 
society has three other sons of Revolutionary 
soldiers on its rolls—Elisha J. Faxon, aged 
eighty-three, of Salem; America Shattuck, 
aged seventy-nine, of Somerville; and Rev. 
Elisha Gifford, aged eighty-one, of New Haven, 
Connecticut. Daughters of Revolutionary sol- 
diers are more numerous than sons; but in a 
few years more there will be none of either 
left on the rolls of the living. 


Cs) 


URLINGTON, Massachusetts, had an | ambitions. 
Arbor Day celebration this year that | 


was perhaps unique in the history of | 


the holiday. Half a hundred men, all volun- 
teers, spent the day, under the direction of the 
park commissioner, in planting three hundred 
apple trees in a park that a public-spirited 
citizen recently bequeathed to the town. Since 
the park is in the centre of the town, and 
adjoins the Congregationalist meetinghouse, 
the parlors of the old church, which was guilt 
in 1732, afforded a convenient place for #he | 
dinner that the ladies of the town served to 
the tree planters. The trees include a hundred 
Baldwins, a hundred Gravensteins, fifty Mack- 
intosh Reds, and fifty Duchess of Oldenburgs. 


There are people wise in the knowledge of | 
human nature who think that when the trees | 


come to bearing, the town will have a problem 
on its hands that will not be wholly pomo- 
logical. 


& 


HE city of Lynn, Massachusetts, has an 

old May custom that means much to the 

children. For generations they have gath- 
ered on the Common, in groups that represent 
schools or neighborhoods, to hold May parties. 
Not only on May Day, but at other times 
during the month, they meet there under the 
leadership of teachers or other grown persons, 
to march, and play games, and pay homage to 
the two whom they select as their king and 
queen. The picture at the top of this page 
shows one of their May parties. Sometimes 
there is a Maypole, round which their games 
centre. Usually they bring their luncheons, 
and make a day of it in the shade of the tall | 
elms and on the level stretches of green. It is 
a pretty custom, and so deeply established 
among the traditions of the city that the oldest 
residents who pass the Common on a May 
afternoon stop to watch the children, and to 
smile and sigh at the memories of the time 
when they themselves played in the same way 
on the same spot. 7 


& 


knows who has had one of them for a 

pet. A year ago, a family in Augusta, 
Maine, had two tame crows. They raised 
them from fledglings that had been taken from 
a nest, and came to find much amusement in 
their droll ways. They were perfectly con- 
tented, and during the summer never showed 


orn have good memories, as everyone 


any disposition to join the other crows that | 


often came near the house; but when the fall 
months brought colder weather, they began to 
act differently, and one day they suddenly 
joined a flock of passing crows, and disap- 
peared southward with them. The family 
thought they had seen the last of the pair; but 
in April of this year, when five months or 


more had passed since the pets disappeared, | 
two crows suddenly left a flock that was cawing | 


and scolding in an orchard near by, and came 
to the window of the kitchen. The family 
opened the window, and in flew the runaways, 
as much at home as ever. They were not in 





| gotten any member of the household. They 


the least shy, nor did they appear to have for- 


hopped from one to another, coaxing for some- | 
thing to eat. They seemed to appreciate the 
welcome that the family gave them, and at 
once settled down contentedly in their accus- 
tomed quarters, paying no attention when their 
companions left the orchard and flew away. 
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AGEANTS are well established as a part 
P of summer celebrations in New England. 
Many have been staged on such a mag- 
nificent scale, and with such attention to 
| historic and artistic detail, that Lexington, 
| Massachusetts, has undertaken a big task when 
it plans to present a pageant in June ‘‘on a 
scale not hitherto attempted in this country.’’ 
But there are few places in the country that | 
have a background of such historic interest 
and such natural charm as Lexington has, and 
the plans indicate that it will realize its high 
Since the war for independence 
had its actual beginnings, so far as armed con- | 
flict and bloodshed go, on Lexington Green, | 
the main note of the coming pageant will be the 
celebration of the century of peace with | 
the country against which that war was fought. | 
It would hardly do, however, to stage the 
pageant on the historic Green itself. That 
spot is a shrine for patriot feet, not to be pro- 
|faned by the gathering of a multitude to 
a a performance in which a thousand 
persons will take part. The place selected for 
| the pageant is about a mile and a half from the | 
Green, on the road to Lincoln. Itisa natural | 
| amphitheatre that will hold seats for six thou- | 
| sand persons, and has room for many more. 
The people of Lexington have been working 
for three years on the plans for the pageant, 
which will be given on the evenings of June 
| 2ist, 22d, and 23d. Out of the wealth of mate- 
| rial that the history of Lexington affords, the 
managers have selected salient incidents for 
| representation. The first part of the pageant 
will be symbolic, and will give, mainly in 
| musical form, an interpretation of the begin- 
nings of the town. The second will be in 
dramatic form, and will present, with music, 
costumes, and everything else strictly in keep- | 
ing with the period, the events of April, 1775. | 
The third will typify in symbolic form the | 
blessings of peace, and the influence that Lex- 
ington has had on freedom and justice through- 
out the world. In spirit the pageant will be 
national, rather than local. Those who are | 
arranging it hope that it will be so successful 
| that it will be repeated, perhaps at ten-year 
intervals, in coming years. 
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AN ORIGINAL MARRIAGE SERVICE. | 


HE Rev. R. B. Dodge is a missionary at 

Maui, one of the Hawaiian group of 

islands. He is a most resourceful man in 
his dealings with his charges, as his part in 
the following incident serves to show. It was 
contributed to the New York Sun in the form 
of a quotation from the Kohala Midget, a 
paper published in Maui. The contributor to | 
the Sun explains that ‘‘wahine’’ is Hawaiian 
for woman, ‘‘kane’’ for man, ‘‘pule’’ for pray, 
and ‘‘pau’’ for enough. 

Recently a Japanese couple came to Mr. 
Dodge with a request in sign language that 
he make them man and wife. They could not 
talk English understandingly, and Mr. Dodge 
could not talk Japanese, so he conducted the 
ceremony as follows: 

‘*You like this wahine?’’ 

‘“em.”” 

‘*Bimeby no kick-out?’’ 

“ec No. ? 

‘*You like this kane?’’ (To the woman. ) 

“ec Y es, %? 
| ‘*Bimeby no kick-out?’’ 


‘*No,”? 
**Pule. ”’ 
** Pau. ” 





And the ceremony ended. 


Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute ime’ strc: 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 48 years. 


HOWARD SEMINARY for Girls irom boston 


College prep. and general courses. Household pointe 
Art, Music, French, German. Woodworking. School and 
residence. Gym. Horseback riding, tennis, golf, hockey, 
basketball, etc. Live teachers. $550-600. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cc. P, Kendall, Principals, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


° . e 
Williston Seminary for Boys itssncnbectts 
Your boy’s personality studied and directed. All the 
advantages of a high-priced school for moderate terms. 
Scientific and preparatory departments. 5 buildings, Gym- 
nasium. 6-acre athletic field. Write for booklet or catalog. 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H.D., Principal. 

















v “K ANT-SLIP” 


Spraying Protector 
.. of rubber. Slips on over 
y spray waging neato and protects 
your ids — the Ly jonous, 
ing preparations used in spray- 
ing trees, vines, shrubs, etc. 
Whatever overflow there may 
b~~ from the nozzle runs down to 


e protector and drips off, 
50c. anal } -N,- no harm. 


Orchardists everywhere are using it and cannot say 
enough in praise of it. It relieves craving of its one 
most disagreeable feature. Send 50 cents. 


FORD & LYON, FITCHBURG, MASS. 














. “Kant Slip” 


Inner Liner 
For Automobile Tires. 
A complete inside fabric rein- 
forcement. Enables you to get 
500 to 1000 miles more from a 
nearly worn-out tire. The flaps 
prevent slipping, therefore liner 
isn’t stuck to tire and can be 
transferred from one to another 
and used over and over. Try the 
“Kant Slip” Inner Liner now, 
and geta few hundred miles more 
out of your old tires. It will pay. 


Sold by dealers and by mail. 
Send for circular and prices. 


FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 






All sizes. 














Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
27th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 


years. Positions for graduates. Similar courses in Medical 
Gymnastics. Apply to The Secretary. 


COLBY ACADEMY tew Londen, N.H. 


In the New Hampshire ee Co-educational. Coteus certif- 
icate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts. Music. 
$150,000 in new buildings. Clontific cquhpmnent: unsurpassed. 
Gymnasium. Athleticfield. Moderate terms. Feo oneial 
Founded 1837. JUSTIN 0. WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 


I will take a small 

BOYS, Come West With Me. party of boys (14 

r) in northern Alberta, 

in California, the on hey the Rockies, the Yellowstone, etc. 

hy not come with us, instead of traveling with the 

“grown folks” or going to an Eastern camp? Cost moder- 
ate. June 25th to September 6th. Write for circular. 

DR. J.C. BRADLEY (Professor of Entomology), 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


New England Linotype School 


Fits young men (18 years up) for positions. Skilled linotype 
operators earn $35 to $40 weekly. Short cut to high-grade 
industrial trade. Established cane years, $20,000.00 plant. 
Summer a enroll now. Illustrated catalog free. 

« N. CARVER, Principal, 
(Room A-8)" 295 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Let Your Boy Go To Camp 


This summer where he will have good care and 
come home Septembér 3d a strong, rugged, 
manly boy. CHAMPLAIN is an Ideal 
Camp for Young Boys. Twenty-second year. 
References invariably required. Send for illus- 
trated booklet, with details. 


WM. H. BROWN, 270 West 72d St., New York. 

































Lily Haxworth Wallace 
J ee President ae Clubs of 
says: “I prefer 
Rumford Baking Powder, because 
of its absolute purity, uniformity of 
strength, and the fine and delicate 
texture of cakes, biscuit, etc., obtained 
by its use. Furthermore, ‘on account 
of its superior and uniform strength 
and very reasonable price, I know 
its use is most economical.’’ 


Rumford 
Baking Powder 


contains no alum and gives no ner or disagreeable 
‘baking powder ”’ taste to the foo 


| You ought to try Rumford aking Powder. | 


BAKING 
Pow DE 









If your grocer hasn’t it, send his name and 15 
cents for a half-pound package by parcel post. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


















The more you use 


Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 


the more you will appreciate 
the difference between it and 
the osdinery | stove polish. It’s 
wonderful ; try it. 


Screw-top Cans, 15 cts. 


Ask your grocer for Satin Gloss 
—the IMPROVED stove polish. 


Satin Gloss Polish Co., Portland, Me. 











URDETT 


18 Boylston Street, cor. Washington Street, Boston 
Send for free catalogue. 


THE HENRY JEWETT 
SCHOOL of ACTING 
TOY THEATRE, BOSTON 
PRACTICAL STUDY for the STAGE. 
Voice Culture, Public Speaking. 

Pupils Enrolled at Any Time. 

To Colleges and firms Plays Gut, - and 

HENRY JEWETT, Director. 


W. R. MACDONALD, Manager, 
Room C, Toy Theatre, Boston, Mass. 


























For a thorough training of brain, body and morals. Located 
in an attractive New England town, 3% hours from New 
York City. Complete modern buildi gymna- 
sium and athletic fields. 83rd year. Prepares for college, busi- 
ness or scientific school. Separate department for young 
boys. House mother. Endowment permits rate $350 and up. 


penne G. Rt ~~ ry ty iy oy ~— ~ 

















Better Quality—Lower Prices 


WE furnish durable window screens at 
from 30c to 60c. Not cheap screens 
but top-notch quality lumber and best 
black wire. Corners never come apart. 
Runs and one lift supplied free. Extra 
fine quality screen doors 90c and up. 

Get Our Big Building Material Catalog. 
It is free. Don’t spend a cent until you 
have this chance to study the astonishing 
offers in this book. New England's finest 
building material market ready to save 
you 25% to 50% on every order. 


WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 
1312 Bemis Road, Fitchburg, Mass. 














MAIN BUILDING 
In the rq of the White M 


> bnildi 





including a gymnasium a new dining hall. 

Preparation for college or business. 

Music, Art, Elocution. Manual Training. Special courses 

for High School Graduates. Home Economics, in- 

cluding Sewing, Dressmaking and Domestic Science. 

Moderate rates 

Chase Cottage for Youn 

mit i distinct. building. Number limited. All ad- 
fs aculty, gy and athletic 

> House mother. Endowment permits moderate 

For information of either department address 








GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principat, 20 Schoo. St., Tiron, N. H. 








! Great Food Value 


Pure nut food. Pure peanut 
butter made from highest grade 
peanuts and salt—nothing else. 


“Penolia’ 


Made by a process that preserves 
the natural peanut taste. None 
other like it. 


114 Ib. glass jar, 25 cents 
If your grocer hasn't it, send his 
name and 25c. for this full-sized 
jar by parcel post. 











\ Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. ) 








Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CO. 





BOSTON, MASS. 











At the foot of Ragged Mountain. 
girls. 


40 acres. 
10 acres devoted to outdoor sports. 





ers. Your boy or girl efficiently 
For catalogue address FRANCIS T. CLAYTON, A 





Proctor Academy 


8 modern buildings. Gymnasium. Beparate plazereunds for boys and 

lay and study su | farm. 
. College entrance certificate. Prepares for scientific schools. Agricultural Po ~ includes study of 
soils, seed selection, plant life, crops, care of stock, dairying, marketing, farm management, farm mechanics, etc. 
Domestic | Arts Course — cooking, food values, sewing, h 
ach student has the advantage of personal friendship of trained, sympathetic teach- 
educated in a wp olcoome and democratic environment at ‘moderate expense. 
. M., Principal. 


Andover, 
New Hampshire 


rvised. Food from the Mountain 


ouse decoration, sanitation, care of sick, accounts, 
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hn ee dt he tit en et cee ee 


E seldom re- 
ceived any mail 
in winter at the 


post on Flatwillow Creek. 
It accumulated in Fort 
Benton for weeks and 
months, until some trader 
or trapper who happened 
to be coming our way 
brought it out to us. 

That winter I had hard 
work waiting for mail to 
come, for I was anxious 
to get a certain package 
that I had ordered to be 
sent from St. Louis. 

It was after New Year’s 
Day when the mail sack, 
containing a few letters 
and many papers and 
periodicals, arrived by 
way of the Missouri River 
post. EagerlyI thrust my 
arm deep down into it, 
and fumbled for a certain 
small, cylindrical pack- 
age. I found it at the 
bottom of the sack, and 
hastily drawing it out, 
thrust it into the bosom 
of my shirt without being 
noticed. As soon as I 
could I hid it under the 
pillow in my bunk, where 
I left it until I could de- 
termine just how to use 
it. 

The package contained 
a small, heavy glass vial 
of phosphorus dissolved 
in chloroform. I was al- 
ways planning unusual 
pranks to play upon my 
friends, and I had glee- 
fully thought how thor- 
oughly I could surprise 
them by a judicious use 
of the phosphorus paint, 
which glows so weirdly 
in the darkness. I 
intended to go stealthily out into the 
camp, when the people were all asleep, 
and paint various symbols and animals 
on the lodges of some of my friends. I 
also planned to paint ‘‘ Repent your sins’’ 
on the footboard of old Dan’s bunk. 

I did not sleep well that night ; my brain 
was too busy thinking of effective ways 
to use the paint; and during one of my 
wakeful periods I hit upon what I 
thought a very bright plan. I would 
use the phosphorus to scare the young 
Crow, High Bear, so thoroughly that he would 
make no more attempts to kill Apsi and me. 

I slept all the next afternoon, and so, when 
the others went to bed, I was wakeful enough. 
1 built a good fire in the chimney place, lighted 
three or four buffalo tallow candles, and tried 
to interest myself in the magazines that had 
come in the mail. Old Dan snored peacefully. 
Apsi was restless; once he sat straight up on 
his couch, and extending an arm and fore- 
finger, exclaimed: 

‘*Mo-kap Is-sap-wi-kan, ki-taks i-nit-ah!’’ 
(Bad Crow, you I will kill.) 

Shortly after midnight I stole away from the 
fort with the phosphorus and a brush that I 
had made of deer hair in my pocket; I carried 
my gun. I had wrapped a robe round me in 
the Indian fashion to allay the suspicions of the 
numberless dogs at the Indian camp. They 
were very savage, and even in the daytime we 
white people were not safe in camp unless 
we wore a toga of some kind. 

My moccasined feet made no noise on the 
hard, frozen ground as I went straight toward 
the lodge of High Bear’s family. 1 knew that 
High Bear’s couch was just halfway from the 
entrance to the rear part of the lodge, on the 
right-hand side as you entered. 

On the wall of the lodge, at a point directly 
Over my sleeping enemy, I began to paint a 
picture. The soft deer-hair brush, sliding 
noiselessly over the leather, left a trail of faint, 
wavering fire. When I had finished the pic- 
ture, I was more than pleased. Every Indian 
in the camp would think it the work of a 
ghost. 

There was no doubt about the identity of the 
animal that I drew; the five remarkably long 
claws and the wide, rounded ears proclaimed 
it to be a grizzly bear. I had pictured it in 


DRAWN BY GEORGE 
THE SOFT DEER-HAIR BRUSH, SLIDING NOISELESSLY OVER THE LEATHER, LEFT A TRAIL OF 
FAINT, WAVERING FIRE. 


VARIAN 





NEW-STORIESOFAPS! 


By James Willard Schultz 
V. TReWARNING of Me GODS 


had given it a mortal wound; blood was 
flowing copiously from the animal’s mouth. 
The meaning of the picture was clear: High 
Bear is to die at the hand of an enemy. 

I painted as fast as I could; in a few mo- 
ments the work was done, and thrusting the 
little vial and the brush into my coat pocket, I 
turned back toward the fort. Just beyond the 


are still dreaming; your brain is all fogged 
with the big sleep you’ve had.’’ 

Skunk Cap impatiently waved his hand. 
‘*Tt was just as I tell you!’’ hecried. ‘‘Some 
one fired three shots; that is, we heard three 
shots, though probably they were not real 
shots, just as the fire was not real fire. 
At any rate, the people rushed out of their 





last of the lodges I stopped to rouse the camp. | lodges, thinking that the enemy were attacking 
First I imitated the cry of a coyote until all| the camp. And there must have been some- 
the dogs in the vicinity were barking and | thing; the dogs must have seen something, for 
rushing toward me. Then I fired three rifle they were all running toward the fort, bark- 
shots in quick succession, and ran home as fast | ing loudly. ‘But it is well known that they 
as I could. As I entered the small gate and | can see things hidden from the eyes of people: 
fastened it, I could hear men shouting and | ghosts and others of the shadow world. Well, 
children squalling in the camp. I slipped into | the people found no enemy, but they did find 
my bunk without awakening my companions. | the fire picture; they crowded round it and 
The thick walls of the log building deadened | stared at it. As I said, it foretold High Bear’s 
the sounds from the camp. They came to me|death. There was the picture of a bear 
like the far-away murmur of a noisy brook. | being shot by a man with a bow. The ani- 
After a while they died away, until not even | mal was up off the ground, and so it was 
the howling of a dog broke the stillness of the| High Bear. It had been shot in the lungs, 
night, and I fell asleep. a death shot, because blood was running out 
Skunk Cap had set up his lodge at the outer | of its mouth. 

edge of the camp, where he did a thriving| ‘‘High Bear himself stood there looking at 
business, ministering to the sick with his spir- | the picture, but he said nothing. When his 
itual and physical medicines of mystery. He | mother saw it, she cried out to me to help—to 
always took his meals with us. The morning make medicine; but for once I did not know 
after my adventure he came in early, almost | what to do. The picture was right over the 
bursting with excitement. place where High Bear sleeps. I went and 
| ‘*] tell you, my friends,’’ ‘he cried, ‘‘Iam an | put my hand on the fire, though the people 
| old man, and thought I had seen everything; | tried to stop me, crying out that the bad med- 
| but last night there happened something so | icine would harm me; but the fire did not burn 
strange that, if all the Crow people had not|my hand. Then, as we stood there, the fire 
| also seen it, I could well believe it was only a| began to grow dim, and soon it had faded 
| crazy dream of mine! But I did see it: a pic- | entirely from our sight. 

| ture painted on High Bear’s lodge—a picture| ‘‘‘I cannot help you now,’ I said to High 
| warning him that he is to die at the hands of | Bear’s mother. ‘This is something strange. 
lanenemy. And it was a picture painted with | I must go home and think about it.’ 

| fire—fire that was glowing and trembling like| ‘‘I went home, but I could not sleep. All 











explain how it came to 
shine there, and to die 
away.”’ 

‘“‘And what of High 
Bear and the others of 
the lodge?’’ Eli asked. 

‘*They took their bed- 
ding and things and went 
to a neighbor’s lodge. 
The women are going to 
cut out the leather that 
the picture was on, and 
sew in a new piece. ’’ 

‘*My medicine has told 
me all the time,’’ said 
Apsi, who had been lis- 
tening open - mouthed, 
‘**that this enemy of mine 
is soon to die. He must 
have done something 
worse than we know of. 
I don’t see how anyone 
could get worse punish- 
ment than this, to be 
warned that you are to 
be killed. High Bear’s 
heart is heavy with fear; 
it serves him right. ’’ 

It is hard to describe 
just how I felt. I half 
wished that I had not 
painted the picture; it 
was not pleasant to know 
that I had caused so much 
distress to High Bear’s 
poor old mother. But I 
hoped that it would all 
turn out for the best, and 
that High Bear would be 
so thoroughly frightened 
that he would make no 
further attempts to kill 
Apsi. 

At the breakfast table 
I was the only one that 
made no comments on 
the strange occurrence. 
More than once I caught 
Dan’s shrewd eyes on 
me. Later he found me 
alone in the trade room. I tried to avoid 
him, and started for the door with the 
water bucket, but he caught me by the 
sleeve and whirled me round. 

‘*Come now,’’ he said, ‘‘out with it! 
What’s your point in all this mischief? 
What kind of stuff did you use to make 
the fire pictures ?’’ 

I told him everything. He laughed 
over the story until he nearly choked. 

**T knew right away ’twas you did it. 
Man, man! What wouldn’t I give to have 
been there and seen the faces of those Indians 
when they stood staring at the picture! High 
Bear’s eyes must have stuck out a foot!’’ 

Dan agreed with me that the motive of my 
prank was justifiable. ‘‘Mr. High Bear is so 
scared, ’’ he said, ‘‘that he won’t even dare go 
out and hunt buffalo, to say nothing of trailing 
after you boys. He isn’t going to give that 
fire-picture warning the least chance to come 
true. ’’ 

And that, it seemed, was the case. The 
wonder and gossip about the strange warning 
passed. But High Bear did not forget. Skunk 
Cap brought us daily news of him; he stayed 
close to his lodge, made many sacrifices to the 
gods, and rarely spoke to anyone. 

The trade was now at its height; the Indians 
were bringing us from thirty to fifty buffalo 
robes a day, and many skins of wolf, beaver, 
and deer; so we were all kept busy in the fort 
from morning to night. It was not until a day 
in early February that Apsi and I found time 
for another hunt. 

There had been some chinooks; and the 
buffalo, drinking from the pools of melted 
snow, had become poor in flesh. It isa curious 
fact that they retained their fat only as long 
as they had to take their necessary drink in 
the form of cold, dry snow. Antelope meat 
was the most palatable at that season, and we 
started out to get some of it. As we mounted 
our horses, Eli came into the stockade, and in 
passing, advised us to keep in the open plain 
and to look out for High Bear. 

‘*Hah! There is nothing to be feared from 
him!’’ Apsi exclaimed. ‘‘Since he saw that 
fire warning he has never been out of camp.’’ 

Old Dan had kept my secret, and as time 
passed, we agreed that my prank could not 
have been more successful.- Apsi and I went 














the conventional Indian manner; by painting | the air of the plains on a hot summer day, and | night I sat thinking about this strange thing. | about in the camp nearly every evening, and 
its heart, and the line leading from it to the| yet fire that was cold, fire that did not burn | I went into the camp again just now. There | joined in the dances and feasts of the young 
mouth, I showed that it had life. The man/| the leather lodge skin! I know that it was | is still a crowd at that lodge; they stand and men, who really liked us. High Bear kept 
standing near by with the arrowless bow had | cold, for I put my hand on it.’’ | look at the place where the picture burned; | away from us entirely, and if we happened to 





shot the bear. The arrow, piercing its lungs, 


| ‘*Skunk Cap, wake up!’’ Dan said. 


‘*You| they talk and talk about it, but no one can! meet him, he always drew his robe close up 
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over his face, and pretended not to see us. So 
we gave little heed to Eli’s warning, except to 
cross the ereek directly behind the fort, so that 
none of the early risers in the camp should 
notice our departure. 

Smoke was rising from only two or three 
ledges, and we could see no one moving 
about. We were sure that we should have 
a long start ahead of the other hunters, and 
consequently a better chance to make an early 
killing. 

For two or three miles out from the creek 
we came on no game of any kind; but as we 
rode on northward we saw more and more 
bunehes of buffalo grazing to our left in the 
broken country of the foothills. They were 
mostly old bulls, which the hunters seldom 
killed at that season unless they wanted a 
piece of the tough neck hide to use in making 
a shield. About ten-miles out we saw the first 
big herd of cows and young animals; with 
them were a number of antelope. 

Fortunately, the wind was from the north; 
by leaving our horses and crawling for half a 
mile in a shallow coulee, we thought we could 
get within easy range of the antelope. 

Parts of the coulee were deep enough to let 
us walk erect. In other places we had to 
stoop, or even crawl on our hands and knees. 
In the course of an hour Apsi, who was 
ahead, motioned to me that we had gone far 
enough. 

I crept up to his side, and then, with our 


rifles cocked and ready, we peered over the | 


bank. The antelope were not fifty yards from 
us. An old buck saw us immediately, made one 
long bound, and stopping short, snorted at us; 
the rest raised their heads in alarm. 
At that moment I fired and killed 
the buck. I heard no report from 
Apsi’s rifle; but as the antelope 
were bunched and were running 
away at tremendous speed, I was 
so busy shooting at them that I 
had no time to see what the trouble 
with Apsi was. Before they were 
out of range I managed to kill two 
more of them. Then I turned to 
Apsi. 

‘*Tt is broken, ’’ he said sadly, hand- 
ing me his rifle. 

I took the gun and examined it; 
the mainspring of the lock had 
snapped, and the hammer flopped 
loosely: back and forth on its pivot. 
‘“‘Oh, never mind,’’ I said. ‘‘There 
are at least fifteen of them at the 
post. ’’ 

‘“*Good!’? he said. ‘‘You have 
killed enough meat, anyhow. I will 
go for the horses; when I come back, 
I’ll help you skin your kills. ’’ 

He laid down his rifle, which was 
now useless, and started off at a brisk 
walk. As the coulee stretched be- 
tween us and the horses in the shape 
of a bow, he set out across the plain, 
on a bee line toward the animals. I 
went over to the nearest antelope that 
I had killed, and with my sheath 
knife began to remove the animal’s 
pelt. Ten minutes later the sound of 
a distant shot caused me to spring up 
from my work. I saw a lone horseman riding 
swiftly toward Apsi, and the Crow battle song 
came faintly to my ears. 

As I looked, the horseman fired again, and 
Apsi threw up his hands and fell to the ground. 
I snatched up my rifle and ran toward them. 

The horseman fired again. I knew at once 
that the rider was High Bear, and in all my 
life I never craved anything so much as I did 
to be right then within range of him. I ran 
on, faster, probably, than I had ever run 
before. I could see the rider reloading his 
weapon as he approached his victim. 

‘*He is going to shoot again!’’ I gasped. 
‘*Going to make sure of his work and take the 
sealp |’? 

I wondered whether he would then come on 
to meet me, or whether he would make off 
with our horses and lie in wait for me in some 
more advantageous place. And then—I could 
hardly believe my eyes !—a puff of smoke burst 
from the grass where my friend lay, and I 
saw the horseman reel back in his saddle and 
then pitch forward to the ground. At the 
same moment Apsi sprang to his feet, waved 
a hand at me, and with a triumphant shout, 
ran toward the fallen enemy. I had forgotten 





that he carried a revolver in his belt—the | 


revolver I had given him at Christmas. 
When I reached my friend, he was sitting 


down, holding the rope of the horse he had | 


captured, and humming—of all things !—a light 
cradle, or sleeping, song. Now and then he 
picked up a small stone and tossed it at the 
body in front of him. 
He lay there on his back, with his arms out- 
stretched. His ashy-gray face looked strangely 
calm and peaceful; the hatred and meanness 
had faded from it forever. 

‘*He is certainly dead,’’ I remarked. ‘‘Oh, 


| 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


Yes, it was High Bear. | 


gods? They made the fire painting. It worked 
on this Crow’s heart until he felt that his only 
way to escape what they foretold was to follow 
and kill me as soon as possible. They put it 
into your heart to give me this little gun. 
And when he came riding swiftly and shoot- 
| ing, there was only one thing for me todo. I 
| made him think that I was unarmed; at his 
second shot I fell as if dead; and then when 
he was near enough I took good aim and shot 
him.”’ 

I looked uneasily over the plain. ‘Most 
likely some Crow hunters will soon be coming 
in sight. ’’ 

Apsi sprang to his feet. ‘‘You are right. 
Wait here for me until] I get our horses.’’ 

He mounted the captured animal and soon 
brought our own. Then, with a last look at 


Apsi got his rifle. Without taking any of the 
meat, we made for the foothills as fast as we 
could go. In the nearest patch of brush, deep 
down in a grassy coulee, we unsaddled the 
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our dead enemy, we rode to the antelope, where’ 





Crow horse and turned it loose; the hungry 
animal would feed there for some hours before 
starting back to its mates. 

Turning homeward, we kept in the rough 
country until we struck the creek above the 
post. ‘There we hid our horses in an almost 
impenetrable thicket of willows, and by good 
luck managed to get into the fort unobserved. 
About midnight Apsi went out and brought in 
the animals. 

Skunk Cap and Eli heard with wonder the 
news of the death of High Bear. ‘‘Ai! Ai! 
It was to be!’’ Skunk Cap exclaimed. 

To our great surprise, the hunters never 
found High Bear’s body. When he was missed 
at camp that evening, everyone said at once 
that the fate the gods had predicted had come 
to him. His relatives mourned for him, of 
course; but to the rest of the camp his passing 
was of no moment; he had not been well liked 
and he was soon forgotten. If the Crows 
suspected that Apsi and I were responsible 
for his disappearance, we never knew it. 


END OF THE SERIES. 
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Jonathan Payne owns a section or more | Then there won’t be any question who stands 
of land. The old man lives on a quarter | good for them, in case they get hurt.’’ 


section known as the ‘‘ Fairview Farm,’’ which 





HORSE, CART AND ALL HAD GONE INTO 


his nephew manages for him, and from which 
he oversees the rest of his land like a shriveled 
spider in the centre of a great web. More- 
over, he succeeds in making his nephew and 
his nephew’s mother, who keeps his house, 
decidedly uncomfortable by his caprices—for 
example, in the matter of the mule team that 
the young man wanted to buy. One moment 
old Jonathan was all for the purchase, and the 
next his opinion of mules had veered like a 
weathercock, and was pointing in the opposite 
direction. Only at the last interview did the 
real state of his feeling disclose itself. 

‘*Dojust as you please about’em, Alton, ’’ Mr. 
Payne wheezed, when the subject came up for 
settlement. ‘‘ You don’t have to take my advice 
any more’n as if you wa’n’t related to me.’’ 

‘But, uncle,’’ protested the young man, ‘‘I 
want to do this to suit you—I’ve told you that 
all the time; only say something that I can go 
on. I’ve got to do one thing or another— 
harvest is coming on, and we can’t get along 
| without another team.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ agreed Mr. Payne, ‘‘you’ll do as I 
say, I know; and I say, ‘go ahead.’ 





on your own risk. 


mules and thought they would be a good in- 





vestment, but he was too crafty to lose the | 
chance of making some one else shoulder the | 


risk. With a chuckle that expressed more 
exasperation than amusement, the young man 
turned toward the house, and left his uncle 
perched like a little gray bird on the top rail 
| of the fence. 

| When he told his mother what Mr. Payne 


my friend, I thought at first that he had killed | had said, she looked anxiously out to where 


you !’’ 


| her brother was sitting. 


‘*Yes, [ know. And you were running here | ‘*He’ll be as good as his word,’’ she said, 
to fight him yourself, and to save me if you | ‘‘oras bad; you can always count on Jonathan 


eould. I shall never forget that, my brother. 


| when it comes to a money deal—he’ll do the 


And see; this is what killed him, the short | worst he can. I wouldn’t have anything to do 
gun that you gave me. Who can doubt the | with those mules, son; just get a good, heavy 





+3 one of the best farming counties of Iowa | work team, same as you’ve always used. 


Alton intended to take his mother’s advice. 


THE FOUR-FOOT DITCH AT THE RIGHT! 


As he changed his clothes and went out to the 
load of grain he was to take to the mill, he 
was thinking of the different teams that had 
been offered him. Absently he drove along the 
hedge-bordered road, and absently he pulled 
up in front of the mill. Then his absent- 
mindedness vanished, for ahead of him in the 
track that led up to the main road, an experi- 
ment was going on. 

A farmer had driven away from the mill 
with his wagon box filled with cracked corn, 
and had gone easily enough until he reached 
a sandy spot; there he had stuck, nor were 
the most frenzied efforts of his team able to 
move the wagon a foot forward. Alton had 
seen that much without being greatly inter- 
ested, but when the team was uncoupled from 
the wagon and he saw the animals that were 
led up to take their places, he slid forward 
in his seat and stared; the new team was that 
owned by the miller—mouse-colored, smooth, 
muscular, and jacks. All the morning Alton 
had been trying to forget those very animals, 
but now he gave himself up to the pleasure of 


You’ve | seeing them work. 

got this farm to run, and jus’ so you make | Three minutes after they had been hitched 

| her show a profit, I don’t care how you do it. | into the place of the vanquished horses, the 

But of course you’d have to buy that jack team | load was out of the sand and at the top of the 

I never did anything of | grade; and a few minutes after that, Alton 

the kind, and I’m too old to learn new tricks.’’ | gave the miller a check that brought the mules 
Alton understood. His uncle had seen the | into his possession. 


‘*Tt’s all in a lifetime !’’? he muttered. ‘‘I’ve 
wanted to hold the lines behind those fellows 
ever since I first set eyes on them.’’ 

‘*You won’t ever regret buying ’em, either, ’’ 
and the miller grinned. ‘‘The horses that can 
pull alongside of them mules hain’t drawed 


| breath in this part of the country yet. Only 


don’t ever let ’em get to running, and you 
won’t have any trouble. They don’t like 
automobiles, but barring that, a woman could 
drive ’em.’’ 

‘*What’s to be done if they do get to run- 
ning?’’ Alton demanded; he remembered his 
uncle’s warning with some uneasiness. 

‘Search me.’’ The miller was frankly 
willing to transfer the problem to the young 








man, along with the mules. ‘‘Jump out and 
let ’em go, I guess; they hain’t got any more 
mouth than a steam engine when they’re 
scared—but as I say, they don’t get scared 
easy.’? 

When Alton started for Fairview Farm an 
hour later, he was driving the jack team and 
letting the horses trot behind. He persuaded 
himself that it was an act of kindness, because 
the team had brought the grain to town; but 
probably it would not have tired them to take 
the empty wagon out to the farm. 

‘*T guess they come pretty near being mine, 
though, ’’ he told himself. ‘They surely will 
be if anything happens to them—and I might 
as well get my money’s worth as I go along.’’ 

More than once he had to urge the horses to 
step up; even without an ounce to pull they 
seemed to hang baek from the brisk trot at 
which the mules were going. While the wagon 
was rattling across the tracks at the railway 
yard, Alton turned and watched the horses; 
Duke had a provoking habit of turning his 
ankle at that particular spot. The young man 
kept his eyes on the horse for a moment, 
and just as he was about to turn back he saw 
Duke stick his ears forward. 

Simultaneously, he heard the sudden, jerky 
explosions of a gasoline engine, and realized 
that the crew in the coal sheds were filling the 
bins. At the same moment, he felt his wagon 
gain speed, and begin to rock. He lurched 
round and tightened the lines. The jacks had 
broken into a run; they had straightened their 
necks and laid their long ears flat. 

‘*Whoa!l’’ yelled Alton. 

The mules were beginning to take an interest 
in the road ahead, and even after the 
young man had braced his feet and 
had set the spring of his body against 
the lines, he could not see that he 
was checking them. A glance behind 
showed him that Duke had broken 
his tie strap, but that Jennie was 
trying frantically to keep up with 
the wagon; he remembered that her 
halter was new, and extra heavy, 
and that it was more likely to break 
the mare’s neck or to throw her than 
to give way under the strain. 

He dropped the lines over a nail on 
the box, and crept to where he could 
reach the strap; the knot had pulled 
too tight to be untied, and with one 
sweep of his knife he freed the wild- 
eyed horse. He was startled when 
he noticed how rapidly she was left 
behind, now that the strain of the 
rope was eased; she seemed merely 
to be hopping up and down. 

When he tried to return, he was 
thrown from side to side of the box; 
but in spite of the swaying of the rig 
and the flash of fence pests, which 
came to him from the corner of his 
eye, he had no intention of taking 
the miller’s advice and leaving the 
team to itself. 

‘Three hundred dollars!’’ he 
groaned. ‘‘And likely not to be 
worth three hundred cents in five 
minutes. ’’ 

The thought angered him. He 
reeled ahead and gripped the lines in hands 
that had grown cold and set—even the muscles 
in his arms were quivering with the intensity of 
his resolve. The team, however, was no whit 
affected by the mood of its driver, and kept on, 
seeming not to know what fatigue or breath- 
lessness was. Alton realized that he could 
never stop the brutes, and with a quick sweep 
of his hand, he caught up his drover’s whip. 

‘*Now,’’ he called, ‘‘you fellows get! Go 
on, confound you!’’ 

Over the round gray flanks he laid the black- 
snake, sending it whistling down with all the 
strength of hisarm. The mules shot forward, 
and seemed to redouble their pace. A fork in 
the road skimmed toward Alton as if it were 
carried on the front of a runaway engine; 
but in the instant that was left him to decide, 
he threw his weight upon the left line, and 
succeeded in pulling the team into the left- 
hand track. 

‘*T don’t care to go by the farm at this 
pace !’* he muttered grimly. ‘‘Uncle Jonathan 
might think I was skipping the country. Go 
on, you!’’ 

This command he enforced with the aid of 
the lash, and again the mules seemed to gain 
speed. Farmhouses and crossroads shot past 
the young farmer, but still he urged his team. 

Suddenly, in the road before him, appeared 
the red frame of a bridge—and on the bridge a 
carriage. Alton had forgotten that he had to 
cross the river, but nothing remained now ex- 
cept to make the attempt. Up the approach 
galloped the mules, and out upon the planking. 
The carriage pulled against the side, and with 
a fleeting impression of white faces and dilated 
eyes staring at him from the hood of a top 
buggy, Alton whizzed past. 

Ahead stretched the Clarksville turnpike. 
There the driving was more complicated. 
The road was high and narrow—so narrow 
that it was impossible to pass another vehicle 
upon it except at a few turning-out places. 
Alton hoped that the other people would do 
the looking ahead—and the turning out; he 
himself was as powerless to accomplish any of 
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those niceties of driving as if he had been 
seated on the tail of a comet. The mules had 
turned from gray to black, and on their harness 
a double fringe of lather formed and dropped to 
the ground. Suddenly the young man’s eyes 
widened, and he felt his heart jump so that he 
had to struggle for breath. His eyes had sought 
the road ahead, and there, jogging toward him 
hardly a quarter of a mile distant, came a gray 
horse and a little two-wheeled cart. 

For a few moments Alton could not distin- 
guish the driver; then he recognized him. 

“Oh!” he groaned. ‘‘It’s old man Schwartz! 
He couldn’t see this far if he tried, and he 
never watches the road ahead !’’ 

Down upon Mr. Schwartz and his carriage 
thundered the mules, seeming to Alton to 
threaten the old man with as certain destruc- 
tion as if he had been tied across the track ; 
then, when the two rigs were scarcely twenty- 
five yards apart, Mr. Schwartz looked up. 
Alton could see him slide forward and 
straighten his glasses upon his nose; the next 
moment he grabbed his whip from its socket 
and laid it across the side of his ancient horse. 
As Alton and his chariot of destruction reached 
the place so recently occupied by a placid 
gray horse and its placid driver, the road was 
empty—horse, cart and all had gone into the 
four-foot ditch at the right! 

Soon after that Alton thought he could notice 
a little slackening in the pace of the mules, 
and by the time they reached the six-mile 
creamery, there could be no doubt that their 
enthusiasm for running was abating. Alton 
gave them a few experimental taps with the 





whip, but the only response he got was a 
jerk of the tail and ears; finally the jack on 
the right stopped loping and settled into a 


determined trot—a trot that said as plainly as | charged with a great quantity of fine volcanic | 


anything could say that no force 


smoke, and fire, and lava, and continued to do 
so for many thousands of years. As a result, 
the air would probably have been constantly 





short of dynamite should persuade 
that particular mule to go faster 
during the rest of his existence. 

An hour later, Alton got down 
and opened the gate of Fairview 
Farm. His uncle was sitting on 
the porch of the farmhouse, smok- 
ing and staring calmly out upon 
the world before him. 

‘*Bought the mules, I see!’’ he 
mumbled, when his nephew drew 
up near him. ‘‘Sent Duke and 
Jennie ahead to say you were 
coming, didn’t you?’’ 





“*Did they 





dust, which remained suspended. 
in the higher atmosphere. Prob- 
ably that had the effect of arrest- 
ing the sun’s rays and radiating 
the heat back into space before it 
could reach the earth. The air 
was also shot through with hu- 
midity, so that all over the earth 
either snow or rain was falling 
almost constantly. 

The crust of the earth is actu- 
ally the solidified scum that has 
formed upon the great fiery ball 
that underlies it, and upon which 


masses of ice that piled up on the 
continents caused the land under 








get here all right?’’ he demanded. 

‘*M-h-m! One strap was cut and the other 
broke—but they got here, allright. The mules 
look tolerable warm for pulling out an empty 
wagon—but I hope you like ’em. Look like 
they might pull some. ’’ 

That was the only comment upon the ani- 
mals Alton ever heard from his unele, and he 
never knew just how much the old man had 
learned about the runaway. The mules were 
unharmed, and from that time to the day he 
sold them the young man could check their 
most determined effort to run away by throw- 
ing down the lines and picking up his whip. 
His ‘‘Go on, you!’’ invariably stopped them. 
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HEN little Alice followed the White 

Rabbit into Wonderland, the marvels 

she saw in that strange country were 
no greater than the marvels we should find on 
a trip backward through the geologic periods 
of the earth. 

Life has been possible upon the earth for 
only a small part of the time that has elapsed 
since the birth of the nebula from which our 
solar system came; and man has existed for 
only a small part of the time that life has 
been upon the earth. At first thought it may 
appear probable that there are 


o By Hudson Maxim (9) 








for us if we had two suns,—one of bright 
purple, for example,—shining on opposite 
sides of the earth! We should then have no 
night, and our time would be divided into the 
white day and the purple day. 

In making our backward journey, let us 
first take a very short step—only to the birth 
of the American Republic in 1776. The ex- 
pression ‘‘ United States of America’’ has for 
the first time been spoken and written. The 
original thirteen states are only a narrow 
fringe upon the Atlantic seaboard. The great 
West is still an unexplored region. 





beings like us on other worlds. 
But when we consider the innu- 
merable combinations of cireum- 
stance that have so long worked 
to produce us, we can see that the 
chance is infinitely small that 
beings like ourselves, in a stage 
of development corresponding to 
our own, exist on any of the worlds 
that revolve round the hundred 
million suns within the range of 
the telescope. 

For we are the product not only 
of our own personal environment, 
but also of the environment of all 
the generations of man that have 














There are no railways; there are 
few roads of any kind except the 
Indian trail and the buffalo path. 
Savage tribes of Indians inhabit 
the whole West. Enormous herds 
of buffalo roam over the vast 
prairies. Lakes and rivers are 
alive with wild ducks and geese. 





In the fall, clouds of pigeons miles 
in width, billions upon billions of | 
them, fly across the sky for days. 
Sometimes the weight of their 
numbers crushes the forest trees | 
upon which they alight. 

There are no telegraphs or tele- 
phones, no electric lights, no gas | 








ever existed. In order, therefore, 
that any other world should be inhabited with 
beings like us, the original nebula from which 
that other solar system sprang would have had 
to have the same mass as the original nebula 
from which our solar system sprang. More- 
over, the celestial bodies that collided would 
have had to be identical in temperature, mass, 
and velocity with the bodies that collided to 
produce the nebula from which our solar 
system came. That earth would have had to 
be thrown off at the same time that ours was. 


SHAPING THE HUMAN RACE. 


URTHERMORE, the sun in that solar 
F system would have had to be hit with 

meteorites of the same numher, mass, and 
velocity as those that have hit our sun; for the 
mass and impact of all the meteorites that have 
plunged into our sun since nebula time has very 
materially influenced the heat that the earth 
has received. Finally, there would have had 
to be on that other earth virtually the same dis- 
tribution of land and water, because the size 
and arrangement of continents and islands, 
rivers and seas on our earth have had an im- 
portant part in shaping the human race. 

If the letters needed to print the Lord’s 
Prayer were picked out of a font of type, 
shaken up in a bag, and then dumped helter- 
skelter upon a printer’s ‘‘stone,’’ the chance 
that in falling they would assemble themselves 
in the Lord’s Prayer would be as great as the 
chance is that there is anywhere within the 
range of the telescope another world inhabited 
by beings like ourselves. 

It is not improbable, however, that there 
are many worlds peopled with beings both 
inferior and superior to ourselves, but they 
must be as different from us as the worlds 
they inhabit are different from ours. 

Our solar system has only one central sun. 
Most solar systems have two or more suns, 
which often differ from one another in bril- 
liancy and color. How strange life would be 





lights, no kerosene lights—only | 
the torch and the tallow dip. New York isa 
village. There are no transatlantic liners. | 
There are only a few small sailing craft, which | 
require several weeks to cross the Atlantic. 
London, with its low, dingy buildings, resem- 
bles a large mining town. There are few) 
pavements or sidewalks along its unlighted, 
reeking streets; there is no sanitary system for | 
disposing of sewage. As yet there are no} 
theories about infectious germs, and no known | 
connection between filth and disease. There | 
is no real science of medicine. Bloodletting, 
dentistry, and surgery are generally performed | 
by the barber without anesthetics, or antisep- 
ties, or knowledge of the human structure. 
There are no hospitals, and no public schools. | 
But we have a long way to travel; so let us | 
now take a much longer step backward, a 





them to settle, and forced the 
underlying lava up through weak places in 
the erust, and thereby supplied new fuel to 
the voleanoes. The volcanoes, that is, pro- 
‘duced the ice, and the ice in turn fed the 
voleanoes. 

When the great volcanic disturbance had 
subsided, and the warmth of the sun had 
returned, the vast mass of ice and snow 


the sides of their heads, so that they can see 
and hear in all directions with equal readiness. 

Another long step into the farther past, and 
we arrive at the reptilian age. There are now 
no swift-footed, hot-blooded animals, either 
among the hunters or the hunted. All are 
cold-blooded, slow and sluggish, except when 
seizing their prey, or avoiding danger. 


THE AGE OF COLD -BLOODED 
CREATURES. 


Tex cause of their slothfulness is the low 
temperature of their blood. Chemical 
changes take place much more rapidly 
in a hot-blooded animal than in a cold-blooded 
one. Consequently, waste and repair are 
correspondingly more rapid, and enable the 





it rests. Consequently, the great | hot-blooded animal to endure great physical 


| exertion for a much longer period. 

If you catch a fish upon a hook, it will 
struggle for its life with great quickness and 
strength, but because its blood is cold it soon 
tires, and you can draw it in and net it; but 
if you should catch a wildcat, which is hot- 
blooded, on hook and line, it would struggle 
almost indefinitely. 

We find the air of the reptilian age dense 
land murky. Torrential rain, with lightning 
and deafening thunder, is 








began to thaw. When its southern edge 
had retreated to the Great Lakes, they 
found their outlet, not as now through 
the Niagara River and the St. Lawrence, 
for there was no Niagara then, but 
through the Mohawk River into the 
Hudson, which ran through a deep 
gorge sixty miles farther east than it 
runs now, and plunged from a great 
height down into the deep sea. That 
torrential river would make our modern 
Niagara look like a small rivulet. 

The ice age was a long, dark, dreary 
period indeed, but man then lived and 
hunted over the great ice fields, and 
fished in the lakes and rivers. The 








almost constant. The air 
is so saturated with car- 
bonie acid gas that no 
modern animal could exist 
in it. 

There are no high moun- 
tains; the continents are 
low and flat. Great lagoons, 
swamps, and marshes, 
thousands of miles in ex- 
tent, are alive with gigantic 
reptiles—strange, uncouth 
creatures. 

Many of them, resting 
upon their enormous hind 
legs and their tails, raise 








man of that period was an ignorant, 
fieree, and brutal savage. But cur journey 
has only begun, and we must continue it, 
backward and backward, over many and 
many thousands of years to the great warm 
period before the ice age came, when tropical 
vegetation grew in all parts of the earth and 
tropical animals lived even at the north pole. 


THE CUNNING OF MAN. 


E can hardly distinguish the man of 

that period from the fierce beasts of 

the forest and jungle. Some tribes 
lived in caves and disputed their possession 
with the great cave bear and the sabre- 
toothed tiger. But man had already learned 
to wield a club and to make implements of 
stone; above all, he had learned the value of 
common effort. Experience had taught him 
that by combining in sufficient numbers, he 
could not only defend his home against the 


| wild beasts, but could also successfully hunt 


and kill them. Even the great mastodon fell 
into the pit that the cunning of man had dug 
for him, and there his assailants could slay 
him without danger to themselves. 

We find other tribes of men, still lower down 
the scale, living in trees, and subsisting mainly 
on nuts and fruit. In this period bisons wan- 
dered over the plains of Europe. There were 
no British Isles, for they were part of the 


sweltering jungles. Huge boa constrictors lay 
coiled in the trees, in which apes and birds 
made a noisy clatter. 


: their long necks into the 
lair to such a height that they can browse 
without difficulty on the tops of tall trees. 

There are huge, turtle-like creatures, big as 
| oxen, and great water snakes that would make 
|the fabled sea serpent seem small indeed. 
Wonderful flying creatures flit about in the 
air, but they little resemble birds, for they 
have no plumage or feathers. One of them— 
a huge, bat-like thing, twenty feet across the 
wings, with toothed beak, and with claws at 
the tip of its wings—is the savage monarch 
| of the air. 
| The trees do not resemble those with which 
| we are familiar. They look like enormous 
| weeds, and grow so rank and high that the 
great marshes that are to become the future 
coal fields are in places filled hundreds of 
feet in depth with their dead trunks and 
branches. 

We look about to discover the progenitor of 
man. Among all these strange and savage 
things, what creature is to be the forefather 
of our race? We find him to be a compara- 
tively small, salamander -like creature that 
lives partly in the water and partly on the 
land. 

But we must push on, back to an even earlier 
time. A strange scene now meets our eyes. 
The continents have disappeared. There is 
| one great ocean covering the earth; only here 
|and there a bit of land, without vegetation, 








| mainland. Lions and tigers lurked in the dark, emerges from the surface. 


We search the dark, turbid, tarbulent waters 
for some sign of life, and find a little, jelly- 
like growth, a mere speck of sea slime; that 








The horse was a small, 
plump, undomesticated 
animal, which was 
hunted for his flesh. 
Huge, hairy mastodons 
browsed and trumpeted 
through the tropical 
forest. In the jungle 
enormous tigers, with 
fangs like swords, 





step over many thousands of years to the 
closing scene of the great ice age. The 
Laurentian glacier—a vast sheet of ice and 
snow, in places three miles thick—extends 
from the Laurentian highlands of the 
Hudson Bay region southward to New 
York harbor, and stretches west and south 
nearly to Cincinnati. All of northern and 
middle Europe and Asia also lies under a 
vast sheet of ice and snow. 

For probably more than a hundred thou- 
sand years those great fields of snow and ice 
have been accumulating. Some think that 
the ice age was brought about by the earth’s 
changing its position in its orbit, so that 
the Northern Hemisphere received less light 














is the moneron, the parent of every living 
thing that is to come upon the earth, 
whether animal or vegetable. 

Once more we step backward a few thou- 
sand centuries to a time when there was no 
life upon the earth. 

The earth is now a great, fiery ball, so 
hot that water cannot rest tranquilly upon 
its surface. There are no hills, no ele- 
vations, only one continuous plain. We 
find great seas of boiling mud, alternating 
with great seas of glowing lava. 

All of the carbonic acid that is to supply 
the carbon to form the immense coal fields 
and to combine with caleium to form the 
great beds of limestone is in the atmos- 








stalked their prey. As 
we continue to pass 
backward through 
time, we find the far 
progenitor of man—a 
little, squirrel-like ani- 


the trees in the hot 
jungles of a vast plain 
that later on is to be 








and heat; others, ‘that our sun, being a 
variable star, became cooler, and gave less | 
heat to the earth, and that later the sun | 
regained its heat. 

But I have a theory that the ice age was | 
ushered in by a very great and widely extended | 
voleaniec action. Lava thrown from voleanoes 
on the Pacific coast covered hundreds of thou- | 
sands of square miles. Probably Popocatepetl, 
Vesuvius, tna, Stromboli, Hecla, Krakatao | 
were then belching enormous quantities of | 


eovered by the Indian 
The horse has shrunk to the size of a 
fox, and has long toes and a trunk-like nose. 
The dark, impenetrable, endless jungles and 
forests are alive with all manner of fierce- 
fanged creatures that are hunting other ani- 
mals. 
We find that most of the hunting animals 
have their eyes in the front of their heads, 
and their ears listening forward; the animals 


Ocean. 


phere, and all the water of all the modern 
seas and oceans, lakes and rivers, is held 
in a great thundercloud that envelops the 
entire earth. 

There is no light except that from the glow 
of voleanic fires, and from the almost inces- 
sant flashes of lightning. It really rains 


mal—jumping about in | lightning. 


Condensation goes on rapidly from the 
great cloud that inwraps the earth, and rain 
falls actually in rivers. The roar of the 
thunder and the crashes of volcanic explo- 
sions are deafening. As the rivers of rain 
strike the hot surface of the earth, they are 
converted again into steam and thrown into 
the sky. 

The weight of the atmosphere under the 
ocean of steam and cloud and carbonic acid 
gas is so great that water must be heated 
red-hot before it will boil, and the falling rain 
is scarcely cooler. The atmospheric pressure, 





that are hunted have their eyes and ears on 


instead of being fifteen pounds to the square 
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inch, as it is now, 
great. But we have gone back far enough. | 


We have been farther back than the beginning | 


ie 





‘Ww THINK June has sewed shoe buttons in 
] the heels of my stockings,’’ said Anne. 
‘*T don’t like the way June mends.’’ 

Anne was now seven years old, but she was 
still the pet of the family. 

Pauline laughed. ‘‘Never mind, precious! 
June does the best she can. And it’s Christ- 
mas Eve, so we won’t be cross. Trot upstairs 
and put on another pair.’’ 

‘*Where is June?’’ asked Eugenia, who was 
home from college on her first Christmas vaca- 
tion. She and Aimée were busily stringing 
cranberries and popcorn, and Pauline was 
tying up various little packages that everyone 
else was pretending not to see. 

‘‘She said she was going to the express 
office,’’ said Aimée. ‘‘You know she sent to 
Virginia for some things for Christmas, and 
now she’s anxious about them.’’ 

‘*T think it’s too late for her to be out alone, ’’ 
said Pauline anxiously. ‘‘I shall have to light 
the lamp—it’s getting too dark to see.’’ 

They worked on for a while longer; then 
Norah, flushed and floury, poked her head 
round the pantry door, and said, ‘‘Here’s an 
old colored body in me kitchen askin’ for Miss 
June, and I ain’t got time to bother wid her. 
Please some of yez come.’’ 

**T’ll go,’’ said Anne, who had come down- 
stairs again. In another moment she came 
flying into the room again. 

‘*Polly! Girls! What do you think? It’s 
June’s mammy!’’ 

The girls looked at each other in astonish- 
ment. Then, without speaking, they ran into 
the kitchen. 
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The kitchen was in half darkness, for Norah 
was too thrifty to light the gas until she could | 
no longer see to do her work. In a chair in| 
front of the range sat a queerly clad little | 
woman, who rose when the girls entered and | 
greeted them with a succession of bobs and | 
bows. She wore over her dark dress two} 
voluminous aprons—a gingham of large blue 
checks and under it a white one. A big old 
shawl, with a variegated border and a black 
centre, covered her shoulders and arms, and a 
queer deep bonnet almost hid her face and 
head. Yet it could not entirely cover a plaid 
kerchief of brilliant colors. 

‘‘Why—why,’’ said Pauline, going forward, 
‘twhy, surely this can’t be our June’s mammy ? 
Where did you come from?’’ 

‘*T done come by de express, Miss Polly, 
honey. Ain’t you Miss Polly? Andain’t dat 
Miss Ginny,’’— pointing to Aimée,—‘‘and 
ain’t dat Miss May?’’—waving a small hand 
gloved in black cotton toward Eugenia. ‘‘Sho’ 
now, how could I mistaken any one of my 
baby’s li’l’ cousins what I done heard so much 
about? And dat—come, lamb, come to mammy 
—now bress my heart! Ef dat ain’t li’l’ Miss 
Anne!’’ 

Anne got very close to Pauline, and they all 
stood amazed at the old woman’s flow of talk. 

‘‘And now, please, miss, whar’s my own 
lamb, my li’l’ Miss June? Why ain’t she come 
to greet her mammy ?’’ 

At that, Pauline somewhat recovered. ‘She | 
isn’t here,’’ she said. ‘‘She—she was expect- 
ing something by express, and — 

Here the old woman chuckled. Seating 
herself again, she rocked back and forth in 
the chair and patted her knees with her hands. 

‘‘Hyah! Hyah! Yas’m, I reckon she was 
a-lookin’ for something to come by de express. 
But I reckon she wa’n’t a-lookin’ for me.’’ 

The old woman seemed to enjoy her own 
pleasantry so much that the girls had to join 
in her laugh; and when their first astonish- 
ment was over they drew nearer. Then the | 
old woman lifted to her lap a calico bag and 
began to draw things out of it. 

‘*Look a-here!’’ she cried, taking out some 
enormous yams. ‘‘Look what Tribby done | 
sont my baby! Torm grew dem yams, and de 
chillen gathered dese chinquapins. ’’ 

‘*Oh! What funny little nuts!’’ cried Anne. 

‘“*Funny? Huh! You jest taste dem chin- 
quapins, and say whether dey’s funny—or 
good !’’ 

Then, with many exclamations and grunts, 
as if the task were almost too much for her 
old arms, she drew forth some slabs of bacon, 
some long strings of plump sausages, a ham, 
another bag that contained hominy, and last 
a fat rabbit. 

‘*Now look at dat rabbit!’’ she cried. ‘‘I 
reckon Miss June ain’t expectin’ all of dat by 
de express, is she?’’ 

Anne was dancing with excitement and de- 
light, the girls were laughing and watching, 
and even old Norah had wiped her hands and 
was looking on from a distance at the pile of 
good things on the table and the floor. 





|lived in a hole in de 


| cotched in his li’l’ trap. And dis time he come 


| he was a-screechin’ and a-yellin’, ‘O granny! 





‘‘Oh!’? Anne cried, jumping up and down. 


| we return once more to the bright and cheery | 
temperate world that is familiar to us. | 


NE 
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Chapter Five § 


‘*Ts that a really truly rabbit? Oh, hasn’t it | 
got the funniest little tail you ever saw?’’ 

‘Sho’ now! Ain’t Miss June done tole you | 
how-come de_ rabbit 
done lost his tail ?’’ 

‘*No!’? cried Anne. 
**You tell it!’’ 

‘*Well, maybe I’11 tell 
you sometime, honey. 
But I reckon it must be 
most time for Miss June 
to be back, ain’t it? We- 
all don’t go traipsin’ de 
roads in de dark whar I 
come from. ’’ 

Pauline was becoming 

anxious. ‘‘No, nor here, 
either, mammy. It isn’t 
like June to stay so 
long. ”’ 
’ “Oh, but do tell me 
how the rabbit lost his 
dear little tail!’? Anne 
begged. 

‘*Well, I’ll try to tell 
you, Miss Anne, honey ; 
but de minute Miss June 
gits here I’m gwine 
stop.’? 

Anne sat down on the 
floor, and the others 
perched on the kitchen 
table or on the arms of 
Norah’s rocking-chair. 
Bob, who had just come 
home, joined the little 
group. Norah lookedon, 
as interested as any of 
them. 

‘Once upon a time a 
li’l’ ol? Marse Rabbit 


ground, down in de 
cornfiel’, along wid his 
granny. He hadn’t 
ever been out in de 
world, ’cause his granny 
liked to go to de market 
herself. But ’long 
about November, when 
ol’ Marse Frost come 
a-nippin’ roun’, Marse Rabbit’s granny got 
took bad wid de rheumatiz. So one mornin’ 
she say, ‘Son, I reckon you-all better go out 
and git de breakfas’ dis mornin’, ’cause my ol’ 
bones sure is achin’.’ So li’l’ Marse Rabbit he 
started off to go to market. ’’ 

‘*How canarabbit go tomarket ?’’ cried Anne, 

‘*Ain’t de cornfiel? a market? Ain’t de 
turnip fiel’ a market fo’ de rabbits? Huh? 

‘*Well, den! Li’l’ Marse Rabbit started off 
to de market, but pretty soon he come a-runnin’ 
and a-stompin’ back. 

‘**Q granny!’ sez he. ‘I’s so scairt! A 
gre’t long gray thing run along in front of me, 
and I couldn’t git past it nohow!’ 

‘*De ol’ granny rabbit she sez, sez she, ‘Why 
didn’t you yun de other way?’ So de next 
mornin’ de li’l’ Marse Rabbit started off, but 
agin he come a-runnin’ and a-stompin’ back. 

‘**O granny!’ sez he. ‘I ran de other way, 
and I ran and I ran twell I got to de top of de | 
hill. And dar was a gre’t, big, roun’ shiny- 
red thing!’ 

‘De ol’ granny rabbit she say, ‘Why didn’t 
you set a trap fo’ it?’ So at night, when it | 
was dark, li’l’ Marse Rabbit went to de top of | 
de hill and sot a trap, and in de mornin’ he 
got up early and crept off to see what he done 


back in more of a hurry dan ever befo’; and 





Look at my po’ tail! I run to my li’l’ trap, 
and dar was de big, roun’, shiny-red thing! I 
tried to take a-holt of it, but it was so hot I 
drapt it! I was so scairt I run down de hill, | 
and de shiny-red thing come a-rollin’ along 
after me! Faster I run, faster it rolled, and | 


| closer it come, hotter I got, twell—twell it burned | 


off my tail! O granny! Look at my po’ tail! | 

‘*And dar, sho’ enough, po’ li’l’ Marse Rab- 
bit’s tail was burned clare off, and only a li’l’ 
white stump was left! Dat’s how-come dis 
yer rabbit got such a funny li’!’ tail. And ef 
you don’t believe what I told you, you just 
ask de next rabbit you see, and he’ll wobble 
and wiggle his nose at you, ’cause he’s still 
a-snivelin’ about it.’’ 

**Q-0-0-oh!’’ said Anne, in a long-drawn 
sigh of delight; the others laughed. 

‘*Ain’t nary one of you asked me to stay,’’ 
mammy said, getting up. ‘‘But I reckon I 
will.’”’ And, with that, she threw off her 
bonnet and drew off the black cotton gloves. | 











shrieked. For the gloves had hidden small | 


| the stove and opening the oven door. 


was white! Only Aimée was laughing. 

**June! You wretch!’’ Pauline cried, pull- 
ing off the bonnet and the plaid kerchief. And 
there was June, with her face blackened, 
smiling broadly. 

‘*Aimée! You were in the secret!’’ Eugenia 
cried. ‘“‘O June, why didn’t you wait until 
father could see you?’’ 

‘*Howon earth did you do it?’’ Pauline cried. 

‘*Well, anyway,’’ said Anne, ‘‘I believe that 
story about the rabbit. Because a rabbit has 
got a short tail, and it does wobble its nose!’’ 

‘*My stars!’’ cried Norah, jumping toward 
**T forgot 
all about me gingerbread baking in the oven !’’ 

June nodded at Aimée. ‘‘It was worth the 


DRAWN BY FLORENCE STORER 





“I'LL TRY TO TELL YOU, MISS ANNE, HONEY; BUT DE MINUTE 
MISS JUNE GITS HERE I'M GWINE STOP." 


work, wasn’t it, Maysie? O girls, Maysie and 
I have had such a time to make this costume! 
I borrowed Mrs. Brady’s aprons, because I 
knew that Norah would recognize her own. 
The rabbit and the yams, and even this shawl 
and bonnet of grandmamma’s did really come 
from Oakwood. I planned this ever so long 
ago, and wrote mammy to send the clothes in 
my Christmas box, and get it off early. Mrs. 
Brady hid everything for me, ever since Tues- 
day, and helped me dress. ’’ 

‘*Mrs, Brady!’’ Pauline cried. ‘‘The gro- 
cer’s wife? O June, you do make friends with 
everyone, don’t you?’’ 

‘*Of course,’’ said June. 

She repeated her performance for Mr. Per- 
cival, and later made herself into a dusky, 
feminine Santa Claus. But her mimicking of 
mammy had made her a little homesick, and 
she was glad of the bustle of Christmas to 
help turn her thoughts from Oakwood Manor. 

Letters written by Torm’s oldest daughter 
kept June in touch with the old people at home; 
but there seemed no prospect of her ever getting 
back to seethem. Indeed, with Eugenia at col- 
Jege and Mr. Percival in failing health, there 
were some anxious days for the girls. 
shared everyone’s secrets—her uncle’s, Pau- 
line’s, Bob’s, and Aimée’s. Even Anne hada 
way of bringing all her little troubles to June. 

Hilary Warburton had remained her devoted 


| friend. His grandmother, who until her death 


had lived in East Walford, on the other side 


|of the town, had taken a great liking to 


June, and the girl had been a frequent visitor 
at Mrs. Warburton’s little cottage. But she 
never saw Hilary there, for almost immedi- 
ately after she had come to Walford, he had 
| left for South America to do some prospecting 
| work for a mining company. There he had 
been, deep in the mountains, when his grand- 
mother had died, a year later. June was 
with Mrs. Warburton a good deal those last 
days; and in her will, the old lady bequeathed 
to June a small sum of money. Small though 
the sum was, it seemed a large amount to the 
Percival family ; in imagination, June spent it 
over and over again. But at last she definitely 
made up her mind where it should go. 

As the weeks passed, it became evident to 
Pauline’s watchful eyes that her father was 
not strong. Mr. Percival had the missionary 
spirit; work for others he must, and because 
















































































He was a zealous member of the Charities 
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is a thousand times as|of life itself, and it is with glad hearts that | white hands, and the neck under the bandanna 


Association, and often, after his work at the 
library was over, spent several hours visiting 
the cases that were reported to the board. 

But this winter, instead of going downtown 
after his work was over, he more frequently 
came home to his comfortable, shabby couch 
in his study. He loved to have one of the 
girls beside him, reading or working or study- 
ing; most often it was Pauline, with her 
mending, who kept him company there. And 
if Pauline’s heart contracted with dread when 
he would speak of his children’s future, or tell 
her what to do when he should be gone, she 
courageously kept her fears to herself. She 
did not suspect that June’s keen eyes had 
seen everything. 

‘*Eugenia must finish college, and somehow 
Bob must, too,’’ said Mr. Percival 
one afternoon to Pauline, who was 
sitting beside the couch. ‘They 
must have their education; for you 
children may have to rely upon 
them, after a while. I don’t see 
any way now, but the way will 
open. I have given Eugenia this 
first year, at any rate. If it were 
only our little June, now, who 
wanted to go!’’ 

He laughed, and Pauline tried to 
laugh with him, although the tears 
were very near her eyes. 

June heard nothing of the con- 
versation, but she saw the tears in 
Pauline’s eyes when she came out 
of the room. Her own mind had 
been made up for several days. She 
peeped round the door of the library. 

‘*May I come in?’’ she asked. 

Mr. Percival always had an espe- 
cially tender smile for her. ‘‘If you 
will pay toll,’’ he said. 

June kissed him and then perched 
on the side of his couch. 

**Uncle,’’ she said, ‘‘don’t you 
love me pretty nearly as much as if 
I really and truly belonged to you?’”’ 

Mr. Percival smiled. ‘'What do 
you want, you monkey ?’’ 

June tried to look injured. ‘The 
idea of having such base suspicions, 
uncle! I’m just thirsting for affec- 
tion, that’s all.’’ 

Mr. Percival laughed and pulled 
her hair. ‘‘You know whether 
anyone loves you or not.’’ 

‘*Cert’n’y, cert’n’y, marster, I 
sho’ do!’’ she cried, in excellent 
imitation of Uncle Tribby. ‘*And,’’ 
she went on seriously, ‘‘ you believe 
in doing as you’d be done by, don’t 
you?”’ 

‘*T hope so, indeed. ’’ 

‘*And you’d do just anything in 
the world for anyone you loved, 
wouldn’t you?’’ 

‘*Now what’s in that curly head of yours?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ she said, ‘‘I’d take anything in the 
world from you; so I’m doing as I’d be done 
by; and I’d do as much for anyone I love as 
you would, I reckon; and 1 couldn’t go to col- 
lege if I wanted to, so it’s no use telling me to 
use it myself. I want to do something fine with 
Aunt Warburton’s money, so I want you to 
take it for Eugenia’s college course—and I 
think you’ll be positively unchristian if you 
don’t. Yes, I do,’’ she hurried on, seeing 
protest in his face. ‘‘I don’t need it, and I 
won’t use it.’’ 

It ended in Mr. Percival’s giving his con- 
sent. It was, after all, an act of generosity 
that he could understand, for it was one he 
would have been capable of himself. A few 
weeks after that, June went to the city library 
one day to look up some references ; she intended 
to walk home with her uncle. Instead, she 
came back alone, and with a troubled face. 

“QO Polly!’? she said. ‘‘Uncle wouldn’t 
come home with me! He said he had to go 
all the way down to Bank Street to see Mrs. 
Flynn—that poor woman he was telling us 
about the other day. The son has pneumonia, 
you know, and uncle said he couldn’t come 
home until he was sure they were comfortable. 
And he did look so tired, Polly! And it’s 
such fre-e-e-e-ezing weather !’’ 

Pauline looked troubled. ‘‘Father did not 
seem so well to-day,’’ she said anxiously. ‘‘If 
that boy is really very ill it would be just like 
father to stay there and help. O dear!’’ 

As dinner time came and passed it was 
evident that Mr. Percival had indeed stayed. 
Bedtime came, and he did not return. Pauline 
sent the others upstairs to bed; she said that 
she would wait in the dining room, so that she 
could get him something hot when he should 
return. After a while June crept downstairs, 
and the two girls kept watch together. 

It was not until the first streaks of gray 
light made the gaslight look yellow, not until 
the milk wagons were beginning to rumble 
down the streets, that Mr. Percival came 
home. He looked flushed and haggard, but 
he tried to speak cheerfully. 

‘‘My two good girls!’’ he said, as Pauline 
brought him a cup of steaming coffee and June 
bent down to take off his overshoes, ‘‘Mrs. 
Flynn was so worn out with nursing—I was 
glad to let her rest while I watched.’’ 

But there was more watching after that 
for all of them—days and nights of it. Mr. 
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Percival had at last yielded to his family and 
consented to let Pauline send for the doctor. 

After his visit to the sick room the doctor 
eame downstairs with an anxious face and an 
attempt at cheerfulness that deceived no one. 
Mr. Percival was very ill. 

‘Then there were days when Aimée and Bob, 
little Anne, and even June, relied on Pauline | 
for encouragement; whenever she came from | 
her father’s room to give them what good 
news she could, she would always smile; but 
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June often thought that she smiled only with | and the heirs had put the property up for | in the afternoon. Yes, and on Friday at six 


her lips, and not with her eyes. | 


On the sixth day, a few minutes after the | mings village that Friday night; and when, on | sold to the highest bidder. 


doctor had gone up to the sick room, Pauline | 
came swiftly down the stairs, and stood in the | 
doorway of the dining room, where the others | 
were. She was very pale, and held her hand | 
on her heart. | 

‘*Bob,’’? she said breathlessly, ‘‘go to the 
office at once and telegraph for Eugenia !’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Two slim does followed, and farther back | 


A STATE of affairs had come to pass on | old giant buck with towering antlers led them. | 


the old plantation that, if tolerated, 

would completely crush Colonel Joce- | 
lyn’s hopes of abundant crops. It was in| 
May, the vital month for growth in the South | 
—the time when crops are 
made or lost. The colonel 
had a fine stand of corn; he 
had been spared both late 
frosts and high waters; and 
but for this new and un- 
heard-of situation, he could 
now be counting on a good 
harvest. 

Every night for almost a 
fortnight deer had been com- 
ing into the fields and com- 
mitting what Colonel Jocelyn 
hotly declared tobe ‘‘maraud- 
ing practices.’’ A big buck 
would lope over the rotting 
rail fence, strike the end of a 
long corn row, dew-drenched 
and succulent, and eat calmly 
down to the other end, only 
to start back on the next 
row. Two or three sleek 
does followed each buck. 
The colonel, who came up 
daily to the plantation from 
his summer home on the 
seacoast ten miles away, 
estimated from the amount 
of depredation committed 
that there must be ten or 
fifteen culprits. Night after 
night the crops of cowpeas, 
corn, and peanuts rapidly 
diminished. 

Once or twice Colonel 
Jocelyn hunted out the 
thickets on the edges of his 
field, and jumped many 
deer; but he was an old 
man, and the sun was very 
hot, and disheartening to 
strenuous effort, and the one 
deerhound that the colonel 
had was decrepit. He was 
so infirm that often when he 
struck an excitingly fresh 
scent he would merely stand in one place 
and vent his feelings in a futile, emotional 
bay. Once the colonel actually waked two 
does that had been lying on the margin of the 
field, dozing in the high, warm broom grass. 

One night he tied the old hound to a stake 
in the field near the border of the pine thicket, 
hoping that his presence might frighten the 
marauders away; but Prince Alston, one of 
the negro hands on the plantation, told the 
colonel the next morning that the dog had 
yelped all night, and that he must have had 
a bad scare. Sure enough, when his master 
went to untie him, he found him shivering and 
sick. Near by, he saw where a great buck 
had circled the hound, and pawed and stamped 
the black loam with his sharp hoofs. 

Colonel Jocelyn decided to take the law into 
his own hands. He had heard that one night 
hunt, if successful, would so intimidate the 
deer that they would ever afterward keep a 
safe distance away from the field where one of 
their number had fallen. Not another night 
should pass, resolved the colonel, before he 
would put a stop to his losses and his anxie- 
ties. He would stay on the old place that night. 

The full moon was fringing the broken forest 
line with light when Colonel Jocelyn, with 
his shotgun in his hand, left the house and 
walked down toward the cornfield that had 
suffered most. He did not feel exactly at his 
ease; for night shooting is always exciting, 
and especially so to one who is going beyond 
the law to kill deer. 

Passing beneath huge, shadowy oaks and 
across velvet strips of moonlit lawn, the colonel 
came at last into the corn, green-bladed, bur- 
dened with misty dew, lustrous in the mellow 
light. Far down on the edge of the black 
thicket he found a fallen pine, with dry pine 
trash underfoot and a screen of broom grass 
in front. Here he sat down and waited for 
the deer. 

Meanwhile, from distant ferny solitudes, 
through the deep-gladed pine wood, into the 
dark depths of the thicket, a shadowy troop 
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of deer came toward the cornfield. A splendid 


came two peghorns and four does. On they | 
came with wonderfully little noise for their | 
size. ‘The old buck led his band to the edge of 


FLUSHING WITH SHAME AT HIS ANGER, HE LAID A GENTLE HAND 
ON THE TREMULOUS LITTLE CREATURE. 


the field, perhaps a hundred yards from where 
the colonel sat. There the leader stood; his 
tall horns gleamed gray above the fringing | 
bushes, but his body was lost in the shadows 
behind. The shot was an easy one for a rifle, | 
but hardly for an old shotgun; besides, the | 
colonel’s object was to shoot a deer actually | 
at work in the field, so that there should be | 
no doubt as to the purpose of the deed. | 

But no creature in the woods of the South | 
is so wary as a buck that carries great antlers. | 
The proud head was lifted high in the breeze; | 
the antlers shook impatiently, and then stead- 
ied suddenly. For a second, as the keen nose 
detected the presence of the crouching colonel, 
the wise old ‘‘bayleaf’’ paused; then with a | 
mighty plunge, he disappeared into the thicket. 

One of the does, startled and misunderstand- | 
ing, darted into the field, where she crouched 
with ears thrust forward, eyes dilated, and 
slim legs set and tingling; but before she 
could make a jump, the colonel, knowing that 
he would get no more chances that night, 
threw his gun to his shoulder and fired. 

He walked over to where the doe lay between 
two corn rows, with her white sides gleaming 
in the moonlight, and her lithe limbs, so fleet 
only a moment ago, now helpless and growing 
chill. He did not face the rebuke of the doe’s 
great eyes; he went only near enough to see 
that she was dead. Then with a strangely 
heavy heart he walked through the dripping 
corn back to the house. 

But real and deep as was his regret over the 
occurrence, Colonel Jocelyn forgot it almost 
completely during the next few days. A far 
more exciting and pleasurable interest had 
come into his life—an event for which he had 
waited twenty years. At last the fine tract of 
yellow pine, a part of the old Malbone estate 
that joined his land, was to be sold at auction. 

Although Jonathan Malbone, the eccentric 
owner, had never lived on the place, he had 
always flatly refused to sell it to the colonel, 
who knew and loved nearly every stick of 
timber on it. However, after wretched health 
and more wretched temper, old Malbone died ; 





sale. It was to be sold at auction in Cum- 
Friday morning, Colonel Jocelyn rode through 
the village on his way toward his plantation, 
he heard some talk of the bidding. 

Herman Beckman, the German storekeeper, 


| came down from his white porch into the road | 


to greet and congratulate the colonel. 

‘¢Your chance is coming to-night,’’ said he, 
pointing with a fat thumb toward the school- 
house, where the auction was to be held. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the colonel, reining in his 
bay mare, ‘‘and I wouldn’t miss it for a trip 
to the moon. Who’s against me, Herman?’’ 

‘*Fred Baker’s talking about it, and Ben 
Whitmore; but the man you must watch is 
young Lou Sands. I have Lou’s acquaint- 
ance. He comes from Georgetown to bid for 
the Coast Lumber Company. ’’ 

‘*Well, come down and see the fun, Herman, ’’ 
said the colonel. 

The journey that morning was short and 
happy. The pines were fragrant; the green, 
level woodland was starred with flowers; far 
off on the edges of the shadowy cypress 
swamps, where lush savannas lay in tropic 

luxurianee, flamed strange, 
sultry flowers; the pleasant 


pine needles; and the birds 
sang joyously. 

At last, turning a bend in 
the road, he came within 
sight of the gate of the 
plantation and saw the great 
white house in the clearing 
beyond. He shook the reins, 
and the mare broke into a 
light canter that soon 
brought him, flushed and 
smiling boyishly, to the line 
fence and the gate, which 
Prince was even then open- 
ing for him. 

Prince looked conscious 
and abashed. 

‘*Have they been in again, 
Prinee?’’ the colonel asked 
sharply. 

‘*No, sah,’? answered 
Prince slowly, coming for- 


hand on the mare’s mane. 
‘*But I find dat fawn,’’ he 
added, without looking up. 

‘*Fawn!’’ ejaculated his 
master. ‘‘Did the doe I shot 
have a fawn?’’ 

**Must be,’’ murmured the 
negro. 


pity !’’ The colonel shook 
his gray head sadly. ‘‘Is it 
dead, Prince?’’ 

‘*No, sah, but it’s sho’ 
gwine die.’’ 4 

‘‘Where did you find it? 
Where is it now?”’ 


track into the thicket be- 
hind the cornfield early that 
morning he had come to a little, open, sunny 


space beneath the pines, where he had found | 


the fawn lying, too faint to struggle. And 
there, certainly, it must have been since Colonel 
Jocelyn killed its mother ; for it is well known 
that when a doe leaves her fawn and goes away 
—sometimes for miles—to feed, her little one 
will not stir until her return. Prince also told 
his master that he had put the fawn on a rug 
in the dining room, and asked in the same 


breath whether he could be spared that day to | 


go across the river to a great ‘‘jubilee picnic. ’’ 

The colonel nodded his assent, put sudden 
spurs to his mare, and galloped across the field 
to the great house. Under the big live oak 
before the wide piazza he dismounted, slipped 
off the saddle and bridle, and leaving the mare 
to graze, ran up the broad steps. 

The fawn lay where Prince had left it, 


stretched on a worn rug on the floor, with its | 


great brown, pitiful eyes mutely appealing. 
It was young, with starry white spots on its 
glossy golden coat. 
larger than the colonel’s fingers; its delicate 
hoofs were soft and pearly. It tried to move 
and lick its lips, and its sunken sides heaved 
with fright and the eagerness for food. 

The colonel knelt down by it and stroked 
its back. He sat on the floor and took its head 
into his lap. He looked into its wonderful 
eyes, and saw in them fear and yearning 
affection. Yet it was only after the tiny crea- 
ture had licked his hand with its rough tongue 
that he realized its erying need. 

He brought some milk, and again taking the 


fawn’s head in his lap, fed it with a spoon. | 


In spite of the strangeness of a silver spoon 
in its mouth, it drank eagerly; but it seemed 
too weak to respond to the nourishment. It 
gasped and struggled with each mouthful. It 
shuddered and nuzzled up to the colonel. 
Meanwhile the afternoon sun was stretching 
the pine shadows across the wide fields, and a 
yellow shaft of light stole into the hushed room 
and lay at the colonel’s feet. It roused him to 
a realization of where he was and what he 
was doing. It was Friday, and four o’clock 


sunlight filtered through the | 


ward and laying his huge | 


“Oh, what a pity, what a | 


Prince told him that as | 
he was following a raccoon | 


Its shapely legs seemed no | 


| o’clock the coveted Malbone tract was to be 
The fawn had 
so distracted Colonel Jocelyn’s mind that it 
| seemed years since he had heard of the sale; 
but gradually he came to himself, and his in- 
tense desire to purchase the timber returned. 

And here indeed was a plight! With every 
| negro on the place gone to the ‘‘jubilee picnic, ’’ 
| with no way of taking the poor little fawn 
| home with him, and with the sale for which 
| he had prayed for twenty years taking place 
| within two hours, what was he to do? 
| He could not count on Prince’s return; for 
|}among the uncertainties of Southern life is a 
negro’s return from festivities of any nature. 
The fawn apparently could not live unless 
nourished every few minutes. The village 
was almost an hour’s ride from the plantation ; 
if he were to reach the sale on time, he must 
be starting. But there lay the helpless fawn! 

The colonel grew angry, and then flushing 
with shame at his anger, laid a gentle hand 
on the tremulous little creature. Easing its 
head softly to the rug, he rose and tiptoed to 
the doorway. Under the big oak he saw the 
mare feeding. He would just have time to 
ride home comfortably, put the mare away, 
and go to the sale. 

He should be there at six o’clock sharp; for 
| with the strange inconsistency of a sleepy vil- 
| lage, official events in Cummings were usually 
| held on schedule time. So seldom did any- 
| thing of importance happen there that those 
| concerned were likely to be in a hectie hurry. 
| Lou Sands was probably there now. Fred 
| Baker would be on the spot when the time 
came. And if Colonel Jocelyn were not on 
| hand, the sale would proceed and the land be 
| lost to him. 
| ‘Turning back into the room, he saw the 
| fawn’s great, appealing eyes looking at him. 
| He could not leave the poor little creature to 
|die. The Malbone tract would have to go; 

but he could not be such a brute as to kill the 
| mother and leave her baby to perish. 

| So he went back to the fawn; and it was 
| glad to have him come. Once more his hand 
rested tenderly on its silken flank, and he 
could feel its heart beat more quietly and its 
quivering muscles relax. It nestled close to 
him, and nuzzled against his sleeve. 

An hour passed, and the shadows on the 
plantation fields were very long. It was nearly 
six o’clock, and the sale would soon begin. It 
was hard to wait twenty years for a chance and 
then lose it! If Prince would only come, he 
might still get to the sale; but Prince was far 
away. Six o’clock cameand went; then, after 
what seemed an age, seven. The colonel had 
lost; but the fawn was safe asleep in his arms. 

Shortly after eight o’clock, Prince’s long, 
melodious whoop sounded through the hollow 
pine wood. Laying the fawn in a big arm- 
chair, the colonel took a hunting horn down 
from a craggy pair of antlers, stepped to the 
door, and blew a mellow note. Prince came 
running toward the house. 

‘*Saddle the mare, Prince,’’ his master said. 
**Saddle her quick !’’ 

The negro, half-frightened by the colonel’s 
manner, caught the mare and brought her up 
to the steps, ready. 

‘*Prince,’’ exclaimed the colonel, ‘‘I have 
kept that fawn alive, and it’s in there now in 
the big armchair by the fireplace! Wrap it 
up and take it over to your house. Keep it 
warm and feed it milk every hour in the night. 
And if you let it die after all I’ve done —’’ 

Prince could not hear the threat that came 
over the colonel’s shoulder as he galloped 
|down the darkened avenue. The mare was 
fresh, and she was homesick for the tang of the 
salt air. As she cantered briskly along the 
| level road, the straight-stemmed trees flitted by 
|in the dusk. Now she tore over a hollow- 

sounding bridge, now she swept into the cool 
darkness of a bay-branch crossing, and now 
she clattered through a long, shining water 
slash. The colonel knew that there was the 
| barest chance that he might yet be in time. 

| When, still urging the lathered mare, he 
emerged from the woods and came up on the 
high, hard-shell road, the lights were twin- 
| kling in the village. Light after light darted 
past; house after house loomed into view and 
| disappeared. At last the tall white school- 
| house came in sight; a clump of trees partly 
| shielded the building from his view; Colonel 
| Jocelyn leaned forward on the neck of his 
faithful little mare; then as he passed the 
clump of trees, he drew rein suddenly, and 
sighed. His free hand rested nerveless on the 
pommel of his saddle. The schovlhouse was 
dark and the yard was silent. The sale was 
| over; his chance was gone. 

Suddenly from the roadside a voice called 
out of the darkness: 

‘*T thought. you might be a Valkyrie, riding 
like that! Where have you been, colonel ?’’ 

‘*Oh, I was kept on the place till too late,’’ 
Colonel Jocelyn said wearily. 

‘*Yes,’? returned the other, coming near 
|and reaching up until his hand rested over the 
colonel’s. ‘‘But they rise early who beat 
Herman. I overbid Baker and Lou Sands, 
| and all the rest. I buy the place for you!’’ 





If you should visit Col. Henry Jocelyn on 
| his old Southern plantation, he would show 
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you two things of which he is very proud:|other is an extensive tract of yellow pine slowness is a nuisance, but I do try to hurry. 
one is a tawny, stalwart buck that roams | timber that years ago was an important part 


through the shrubberies near the house; the | 


of the old Malbone estate. 








I’m sure I don’t know why I can’t.’”’ 

Dolly thought long and hard before she 
found the clue to the situation. She was 
shrewder than she seemed, and in the week 
that she had known Cousin Dan she had 
learned that he always kept his word, and 
that he was likely to hold others to theirs; 
probably, she thought, he had taken Philip’s 
hasty speech seriously. As she came to this 
hopeful and charitable conclusion, her face 
cleared somewhat, and she rose and went 
downstairs. 

The stillness of the big, deserted dwelling 


chauffeur; in order to drive an automo- | that followed the first incredulous gasp of her | Dicey and Chloe, who had charge of things 


(CC saaut Dan Brainard was not an expert | swiftly that Dolly did not hear the outcry | was awe-inspiring but soothing. Even Aunt 


bile safely he had to give to it his whole 
attention. 


brought the machine.to a standstill before he | with a piteous look. 


saw the tableau that stretched from the 
veranda of the Amorys’ house to the gate; 
then he raised his eyebrows until they 
almost disappeared into his hair. 

On the veranda Eleanor lounged in a 
chair with a ladylike languor that plainly 
masked burning impatience; Rollo, on the 
steps below, with his eyes fixed gloomily 
on the horizon, made no attempt to hide 
his annoyance; the lawn swing, which 
held Josie, was vibrating with unnecessary 
violence; and Philip was perched on the 
flat-topped hitching post with one long leg 
wrapped round it, while with the heel of 
his foot he beat a lively tattoo. 

Josie glanced at Dan’s dismayed face 
and sprang up with a laugh. ‘‘It isn’t 
you that’s late, Dan. We always have to 
wait for Dolly, and we have acquired the 
habit of falling into an attitude of agonized 
impatience as soon as we are all ready.’’ 

‘*Will she be-down soon?’’ asked Dan, 
reaching for his watch. 

‘*She has scarcely reached the stage 
of trying to decide what to wear,’’ Philip 
replied grimly. 

As if in answer to his words, Dolly’s 
head popped out of a window, like a 
cuckoo out of a clock. 

‘*Do you want me to wear my red 
gingham or my pink voile?’’ she inquired 
anxiously of no one in particular. 

‘*1’d wear the voile, ’? answered Eleanor. 

‘*T’d wear the gingham, pussy,’’ Josie 
advised. ‘‘It may rain before night.’’ 

**See here, babe, didn’t I tell you not to 
do your hair like that?’’ Rollo remarked. 

‘*T don’t like to be uncomplimentary, but you 
look as if you had escaped from a museum. ’’ 

Dolly glanced timorously from her brother 
to her eldest sister. ‘‘Eleanor told me to do it 
so,’’ she explained feebly. 

Rollo and Eleanor exehanged angry glares. 

‘*Aw, let her.alone!’’ said Philip. ‘*We’ll 
never get off at this rate.’’ 

Dolly hesitated, and her glance roved from 
one lowering face to another. There was a 
confused, worried look in her eyes—much the 
same expression that you sometimes see in 
the eyes of a dog when he is anxious to please 
but does not quite know what is required of 
him. 

Dan studied her thoughtfully. After a long 
absence from Welton, he had returned for a 
short visit, and his five cousins, who had 
neither father nor mother, interested him 
immensely — especially Dolly, the youngest. 
There was a line between her eyes. None of 
the other Amorys had it—not even Eleanor, 
who was twenty-eight. 

With an air of great uncertainty, Dolly 
slowly withdrew her head. 

‘*We might as well pile in,’’ suggested Rollo, 
with a sigh of resignation. 

So they climbed into the car and waited in 
tense silence. Presently Dolly’s head popped 
out again. 

“*See here, you young rascal,’’ cried Philip, 
before she could speak, ‘‘if you aren’t ready 
in five minutes, we’ll go and leave you!’’ 

Dolly’s chin tilted suddenly and a pert smile 
spread over her face. ‘‘Just you hold your 
horses |’? she cried, and withdrew her head 
swiftly without further remark. 

Dan grinned. ‘‘I should say that that was 
the real Dolly. She does break through now 
and then.’’ He took out his watch and opened 
it. 

**Oh, I say, Dan, I didn’t mean that about 
going without her,’’ Philip explained sheep- 
ishly. ‘‘We are always threatening her like 
that. ’” 

Dan smiled, but kept his eyes fixed on the 
watch. Josieand Eleanor looked at each other 
uneasily. 

‘*Truly, Dan, we must not go without her. 
She has never been left alone in the house in 
her life,’’ said Eleanor. 

‘*Merciful powers! Never left alone in her 
life—like royalty! What martyrdom!’’ ex- 
claimed Dan. 

‘*She’s oniy a child,’’ protested Josie. 
‘“We’ve tried to bring her up as carefully as 
mother would have done. ’’ 

‘*Care killed a cat, you know, in spite of 
the fact that it had nine lives,’’ said Dan, 
bluntly. ‘‘She’s nearly seventeen, as old as I 
was when I went West.’’ 

In another moment Dan snapped his watch 
shut and let the chugging car start ahead so 


He always drove safely, and thus | 





| brothers and sisters. 


in the kitchen, were taking a holiday, and for 


They pleaded with Dan to stop and wait, | the first time in her life Dolly was absolute 
it was that he had rounded the corner and | but he wasobdurate. Philip turned to Eleanor | mistress of herself and her surroundings. In 
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‘‘Do you suppose she’ll| spite of her disappointment at being left 





HE HAD BROUGHT THE MACHINE TO A STANDSTILL BEFORE HE SAW THE TABLEAU 
THAT STRETCHED FROM THE VERANDA TO THE GATE. 


monkey with my phonograph?’’ That superb 
instrument was the apple of his eye. He had 
had to save very carefully before he had been 
able to buy it. 

‘*TIsn’t the record cabinet locked?’’ Eleanor 
asked. 

‘*Yes, but the china-closet key unlocks it, 
and she knows it!’’ 

Rollo jumped and thrust his hand into his 
pocket. ‘*Great Seott! I’ve forgotten my 
camera and left the key in the door of the 
dark room!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Imagine Dolly 
alone in that dark room!’’ 

‘*Well, what of it?’’? asked Dan impatiently. 

‘‘Her fingers are all thumbs!’’ groaned 
Rollo. ‘*Don’t you remember how she smashed 
that vase yesterday ?’’ 

‘*T do,’’? said Dan. ‘‘Some one shouted, 
‘Hurry up, lazybones!’ and some one else 
snapped, ‘Be careful!’ Between two contra- 
dictory commands no wonder she dropped it.’’ 

‘*She’ll leave finger marks all over my 
things!’’ sighed Eleanor, 
whose special pride was 
the shining crystal and 
silver on her dressing 
table. 

‘*She’ll try on all my 
clothes! They fit her per- 
fectly !’? moaned Josie, 
who spent much of her 
tinge caring for her ward- 
robe. 

Dan laughed _heart- 
lessly. 

‘*She’ll enjoy herself, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
have left her if I hadn’t 
hoped so. Dolly has been 
a puzzle to me, but I’m 
beginning to understand 
her.’’ 

At that moment Dolly 
was seated on the edge 
of her bed, glowering 
angrily. A moment be- 
fore, she had thrust her 
head out of the window 
to call for help in fasten- 
ing her dress, and had 
discovered that the car 
was gone. For some 
moments she had not understood that they had 
left her behind. When she did realize it, she 
was at first overcome with astonishment and 
wounded feeling. She had never resented con- 
stant nagging. She was so accustomed to it 
that she was hardly aware of it; and of course 
she adored her family and thought that they 
adored her. But this seemed a heartless trick 
to have played on her. 

‘“They knew I thought they didn’t mean 
it,’’ she said resentfully. ‘‘I know my 








DOLLY SMILED AS SHE REACHED 
FOR THE TELEPHONE. 





behind, something in her soul took wings and 
soared. She hummed a fragment of song, and 
then, quite naturally, glanced at the phono- 
graph. A roguish light flashed into her eyes, 
and she flew for the key of the china closet. 

In the matter of his phonograph records, 
Philip was an epicure. He flatly refused to 
play more than a dozen at one sitting or 
to repeat one of them. ‘‘I don’t want to get 
tired of them,’’ he declared stubbornly; and 
although his way may have been wiser, it had 
never suited Dolly. She began at the upper 
left corner of the cabinet, and played steadily 
through the list of records, repeating her 
favorites as often as she liked. She was very 
careful in handling them. Philip himself had 
never handled his first dozen records more ten- 
derly. She lifted them with the tips of her 
fingers and carefully avoided touching the 
grooved surfaces; she slipped them in and out 
of the machine as if they had been as fragile 
as eggshells. When the last notes of the last 
record sounded, she rose 
with a yawn of satiety. 

‘*For once, I have had 
enough, ’’ she sighed ; and 
as she put the key back 
into the china-closet door, 
the clock struck twelve. 

‘* My goodness, where 
has the morning gone?’’ 
she cried. She went into 
the pantry; but in pack- 
ing the big hamper that 
was now speeding over 
the country in the auto- 
mobile, the cupboard had 
been left almost bare; 
then a happy thought 
struck her. A city caterer 
had recently opened a 
branch shop near by. 
She telephoned to the es- 
tablishment and ordered 
an appetizing luncheon 
for one; the caterer sent 
it at once, for he was 
anxious to please new 
customers. She had the 
luncheon charged ‘to 
Philip. ‘Perfectly fair, ’’ 
she said to herself. ‘‘It 
was his fault that I was left.’’ Immediately 
after luncheon she caught sight of Rollo’s for- 
gotten camera. She had begged him repeatedly 
to take some pictures of their dog, Don; and 
he had often promised to do so ‘‘sometime’’ ; 
but Rollo was a landscape gardener, and was 
not interested in the animal kingdom. 

Dolly took Don out on the lawn, and by 
means of bones and lumps of sugar succeeded 
in putting him through his paces and in snap- 
ping all twelve exposures. ‘‘Now Rollo will 








have to develop them!’’ she chuckled trium- 
phantly, as she carried the camera to his room, 
where it would be safe. 

There she saw the key in the dark-room 
door; in his haste to be gone her brother had 
actually forgotten both key and camera. She 
had so often helped him to develop and print 
his films that she knew every move of the 
work. In fact, when they let her alone Dolly 
could do almost everything that her brothers 
and sisters did. 

In a moment she had the film in the devel- 
oping machine. She handled chemicals and 
utensils deftly; she did not spill a grain or a 
drop; and when at last she hung up the film 
to dry, she left everything in perfect order. 

Then she strolled downstairs, seeking fresh 
occupation for her growing resourcefulness. 
The stillness of the deserted house was begin- 
ning to pall on her sociable nature. 

**T could get up a party,’’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘All the rest have done things 
for Dan. Eleanor took him to call on that 
artist, and Josie to the Ellsworths’ recep- 
tion; and the boys gave him that fishing 
trip up the river.’’ 

Dolly smiled as she reached for the tele- 
phone. Dan had expressed a deep regret 
that during his limited visit in Welton he 
could not see all his old friends. Dolly 
telephoned to them and invited them to 
supper that evening; one and all accepted 
enthusiastically. Then she called the 
caterer again, and ordered a sumptuous 
cold collation. Dolly’s idea of sumptuous 
was literal. 

‘*T can pay for it. I have money in the 
bank,’’ she said proudly. 

Her brothers had seen to that. They 
had always deposited to her credit in the 
bank a generous part of each gift of 
money that the child received, and they 
had not allowed her to draw upon it. 

‘‘They’ll have to draw some now!’’ 
she chuckled. 

She put extra leaves into the table, and 
decked it with the best table linen, silver, 
glass, and china. She filled every vase in 
the house with flowers. ‘Then she exam- 
ined the film, which seemed fairly dry. 
Most of the pictures were not successful, 
but one, she thought, was almost perfect. 
She made a print of it, and found her 
judgment correct. The big dog was 
standing on his hind legs, with his paws 
drooping gracefully, and with a lump of 
sugar poised on his tiptilted nose. The 

picture was so clear that Dolly thought she 
could almost count the hairs in the dog’s coat. 
She made a number of prints from the film, 
and with the names of the guests written on 
the back of the pictures, they were attractive 
place cards and souvenirs. 

Next she brought Rollo’s cherished Japanese 
lanterns from the seclusion of his jealously 
guarded dark room, and hung them in the 
trees on the lawn. Then, seated at Eleanor’s 
dressing table, where the appliances were 
numerous and the light good, she arranged 
her hair in imitation of Eleanor’s most elab- 
orate mode. 

**T look almost as old as Eleanor!’’ she 
exclaimed delightedly. : 

After setting everything on the table neatly 
in place, she went to her own room and ex- 
amined the contents of her wardrobe. Those 
plain and abbreviated garments did not suit 
at all the image she had just seen in the 
glass. 

‘* «There are no birds in last year’s nest,’ ’’ 
she quoted loftily, and stalked into Josie’s 
room. With unerring taste, she selected the 
gem of her sister’s wardrobe—a dainty, blue, 
embroidered chiffon. - Her sisters had never 
permitted her to wear blue, because it was 
‘not her color.’? The fastenings were in the 
back and somewhat complicated, but with 
humerous contortions she managed to adjust 
them without damaging the dress or herself; 
and the glimpses she got of herself in Josie’s 
small glass proved that blue was, as she had 
secretly thought it would be, remarkably be- 
coming to her. Desiring a better view, she 
hurried to the tall mirror between the hall 
windows, and there stopped short and stared 
with startled and incredulous eyes at the un- 
familiar reflection therein. 

‘*’m afraid of myself,’? she whispered, and 
longed for Eleanor’s comforting shoulder ; but 
Eleanor was not there, and there were voices 
at the gate; so she forced back her tears, and 
with one last glance in the mirror, half pleased 
and half frightened, she glided downstairs to 
greet the first of her guests. She had assumed 
a sweet graciousness and dignity of manner 
that was new to her, but wholly unaffected. 
It had come to her unconsciously as she 
looked at that stately young woman in the 
glass. 

For the rest of the Amorys the day had been 
far from flawless. An automobile ride was a 
delightful thing, but—harrowing thought!— 
how Dolly would have enjoyed it! It was 
Dan’s farewell treat for them, and so they 
were outwardly gay; but they suffered many 
secret pangs of remorse and apprehension. 
They pictured in their minds a tearful, sulky, 
lonely Dolly, going dinnerless, and creating 
havoc among their cherished possessions. 
Moreover, Dan’s remarks had filled them with 
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misgivings. In their blindness and self-sutfi- 
ciency, had they worked irreparable harm to 
that precious little sister? 

As, on the way home, the car leaped through 
the dusk from street corner to street corner, 
their faces grew tense with worry. When they 
whirled round the last turn, they leaned for- 
ward with bated breath, for before them was a 
seene of enchantment! Light poured fromevery 
window of the house, and golden globes shone 
among the shadows of the trees. From a merry 
group of people on the side lawn a radiant 
figure detached itself and came toward them. 

‘‘Who on earth is that?’’ gasped Rollo. 

Josie was not in doubt for an instant. 
blue chiffon !’’ she wailed. 

If Dolly heard, she made no sign. 


“My 


said in a motherly voice. ‘‘I put the people 
on the side lawn purposely, so that you could 
slip upstairs and rest and brush up a bit.’’ 


Gently she shooed them up the walk—a meek | letting alone is good for young and old.’’ 


Oa WARY ane “Chane 6d 





URING the night the wind had hauled | then to let it drift back over 
round, and now gave every indication | 


of becoming a three days’ southeaster. 
To the east of the harbor, Catumb Shoal showed 
white in the gray December dawn. With the 
prospect of having to pass several days ashore 
during the coming storm, Austin Fitch early 
that morning had gone out to his smack to 
give the craft more anchor warp. It had been 
a stiff row out from shore, but he did not 
intend to take any chances of having the smack 
drag her anchor. 

The wind seemed to have increased in 
strength since he had come aboard, and half a 
gale was already blowing outside the point—a 
low-lying strip of sand that formed the little 
harbor at Bailey’s Beach. 

When he was satisfied that everything was 





“You | 
poor people, you must be all tired out!’’ she | her. 


| 





snug on board the smack, he stopped a moment | 


and looked seaward. The day had grown 
much lighter, and to his surprise he saw 


through the white spray on the shoal the 


listed masts of a schooner. 


Evidently, in trying | 


to make the harbor through the passage, her | 
skipper had miscalculated, and had piled her | 


— the sand bar. With the storm and the 
f: 


} 
| 


ing tide there was every chance that the | 


vessel would break up within the next six | 


hours. 


| 


moment that he watched her he felt surer | 


that she was the Pliny, and that in all proba- 
bility her skipper, old Joe Harris, and his 
crew of one were still aboard. If they had 
been able to get ashore in the yawl, Captain 
Joe would surely have called at the house, 
according to his custom. But Joe Harris was 
not the man to leave a ship until he had to 
leave her, and now he could no more row 
through those seas than he could swim through 
them. 

**Tt’s kind of queer,’’ Austin said to himself, 
‘*the idea of my goin’ out to the help of Cap’n 
Joe. But it’s me or no one this mornin’. 
And I guess he’!l have to put up with it, little 
as he thinks of me for leavin’ him.’’ 

Less than a year ago Austin had shipped 


| overtaking him. He let the warp run again, 


with the old skipper, who was engaged in the | 


coastwise coal trade. Two trips Down East 
had been enough for him, however, and much 
to the old man’s disgust, he had left, bought 
a smack, and become a fisherman. And prob- 


| run when he saw his chance, and slowed down 


ably to the old man’s further disgust, he had | 


benefited by the change, for a good season’s 
fishing had enabled him to pay all that he 
owed on his smack and to put a little into 
the bank. 

The young fisherman pulled up anchor, and, 
with the dory towing astern, was soon outside 
the protecting arm of the point in the racing 
seas of the storm. He had tied down the sail 
to her last reef points; that was all the canvas 
the smack could stand up under. 

He had not underrated the difficulty or the 
danger of his undertaking. With sheet close- 
hauled, he ran down along the edge of the 
shoal, until he could see at intervals between 
crests the white sand beneath him. The roar 
of the surf and the howl of the gale filled his 
ears, and the spray-laden wind was bitterly 
cold. Five minutes later, as the stanch smack 
climbed the crests of the combers, he caught 
sight of two men clinging to the rigging of the 
schooner. 

As he: drew near the schooner, the seas, 
curling their tops, crashed down upon the deck 
of the smack; but he still kept on along the 
edge of the shoal. Finally, when the schooner 
was directly to leeward, he luffed up into the 
gale. Crawling cautiously forward in the ic 
blinding spray, he threw over the anchor; 
fathom after fathom he let the smack drift 


y, | the next moment carried it past. 


back, until he was certain that the anchor | 


would hold; then he made fast. 
His plan was simple enough. He intended, 


by means of his extra anchor warp, to secure | 


the dory to the sheet block and traveler, and 


| them he had to use his oars. 


;and the company merry. 


| Slipped over the stern into 
Austin thought he knew the schooner; each | 


| before he realized it, he had nearly reached the 
| wreck. He recognized one of the men who 


and chastened group. There was a twinkle| the rigging had begun to descend, and were 
in Dan’s eyes, as he said to himself, ‘‘That’s | almost to the water. Pulling hard at the oars, 
the real Dolly, and she’s come to stay.’’ | Austin little by little worked the dory over 
The boys looked grimly straight ahead ; but | toward them. At one moment, on the top of 
Eleanor and Josie caught hands with one tear- | a comber, he was on a level with them; at the 
ful glance that expressed to each the other’s | next, falling off again, he was more ‘than a 
thought. Baby Dolly was grown up! | boat length out of reach. It was an anxious 
Later, they sat down to the dazzling table | moment. A false move in those crashing seas, 
with a dazed feeling that soon gave way to! | and one or all of them would drown. 
unalloyed pleasure. The food was delicious | ‘*Stand ready, there, to jump!’’ he shouted 
Aunt Dicey and | | hoarsely. ‘*Catch her now, one at a time, 
Chloe returned in time to take charge of the | when she comes up!’’ 
serving, with mellow chuckles; ouyiing | His instructions were scarcely necessary, 
moved without a hitch. however. Both men realized what they must 
‘*You seared me about Dolly this morning, | | do, and stood ready. One at a time, as the 
Dan,’’ whispered Eleanor to her cousin. ‘‘You|dory surged up to meet them, they tumbled 
made me think that perhaps we had ruined | aboard. 
But she isn’t hurt a bit. Look at her. Exhausted and half frozen by their exposure 
She’s wonderful !’’ to the storm, the two men lay crumpled up in 
‘*It’s hard to spoil good material,’’? Dan | the bottom of the dory. Austin saw at once 


| replied, with a whimsical smile; ‘‘but judicious | that they would be of no assistance to him. 


| Grasping the warp, he began to pull hand over | 

hand. It did not seem hard at first. The| 
space between the dory and the wrecked vessel | 
widened encouragingly. The worst half of | 
the work was over, he said to himself. 

He put all of his strength into each pull on 
the warp, and presently had to stop for want 
of breath. Immediately, however, he saw that 
he must keep at his task; for the water was 





the shoal to the wreck; he 
could quickly take off the 
men, and then haul back 
to the smack. Of course it 
was out of the question to 
think of rowing back in 
those seas. 

Although he had gone in 
as close as he dared, he 
realized that he was still 
too far from the wreck to 
make use of his warp. The 
only other rope that was 
available was his peak 
halyard. Instantly he be- 
gan to unreeve it, bending 
on a piece of twine to take 
its place temporarily, and 
to serve in reeving it into 
the block near the mast- 
head again. His hands | 
were so wet and numb 
that he made rather bun- 
gling work of splicing the 
warp and halyard, but 
finally he accomplished it. 

Watching his chance, he 


the dory, and eased off on 
the warp. The dory, 
caught up by the seas, 
began to drift back toward 
the schooner. As it slipped 
down off a towering sea, 
a deluge of water came 
aboard. Taking a turn 
about the thwart, Austin 
checked the boat so ab- 
ruptly that it almost stood 
on end, and more water 
rushed aboard. Plainly, if 
he intended to reach the 
schooner, he must use 








PULLING HARD AT THE OARS, AUSTIN LITTLE BY LITTLE WORKED 
THE DORY OVER TOWARD THEM. 


deeper. Neither of the men behind him spoke 
a word. Captain Joe apparently realized that 
he had hindered more than he had helped, 
for he did not offer again to take liold on the 
warp. 

Once more Austin had to stop from sheer 
exhaustion. The smack was only twenty yards 
away, but the thought in his mind was that 
he could never reach it. He had come to the 
limit of his strength. 

A comber higher than the others rushed 
down upon him, and again he had to ease off 
and drift back a little before it. But its 
feathered crest overtook him the next instant, 
and drenched him with a shower that chilled 
him to the marrow. Behind it came its mate, 
with its top whipped off like snow by the gale. 
Austin gave way again, but even at that he 
took in water. 

It was disheartening to lose what he had 
worked so hard to gain; but he went at his 
task once more with clenched teeth. He 
pulled as he had never pulled before. The 
water was swashing about his legs halfway to 
his knees, and he realized that one more comber 
like the last would swamp the boat, which 
was riding heavily; at every pull on the warp 
the prow of the dory dipped deep into the 
water. 

The two men from the schooner clung grimly 


coming into the boat so fast that to delay was | to the middle thwart; they seemed indifferent 
dangerous. Even the high prow of the dory| to their drenching. Only a little ahead, the 


smack tossed in the giant 
seas; and then, with the 
terrible journey almost 
over, another comber 
swooped down upon the 
stanch little dory. 

‘*Look out! Cling on!’’ 
Austin cried. 

It was too late to ease 
off on the warp. The 
wave had already broken. 
He dared not trust the 
strength of his aching 
hands to hold the dory. 
Taking a turn about the 
thwart, he crouched low, 
with his head bent before 
the advancing flood. The 
next moment he was buried 
in a smother of sea water 
that tore at his feet and 
threatened to drag him 
from the boat. The dory 
nosed into it, filled nearly 
to the gunwales, and set- 
tled down to an even keel. 
Austin looked anxiously 
behind him. 

The men still clung to 
the thwart. 

There was no _ longer 
any use in being cautious. 
Austin settled down to a 
pull that would bring him 
through the waves, over 
or under them, he cared 
not which, to the stern of 
the smack. But on account 
of the dead weight of the 
water-filled dory, he could 
do nothing. Wave after 
wave boiled over him. 
His head was above water 
searcely half the time. 
Waist-deep in the rushing 


better judgment. Another towering sea was | was not enough to prevent the curling crests | seas, he clung there, confused, realizing only 


of the waves from slopping in. The bottom | 
of the dory was already awash. 

At that moment he looked ahead, and saw a 
wave of unusual size bearing down on him. 
He feared that if he pulled into it the wave 
would swamp the boat; he therefore eased off 
on the warp, and let the dory run back a few 
yards with the storm until the huge wave had 
passed. 

Captain Joe roused himself, and rose on 


and crawled amidships. When the wave finally 
struck the dory, the bow, owing to his change 
of position, was considerably higher, and the 
craft rode the wave much better. Now Austin 
paid out the warp more cautiously; he let it 


again when the dory seemed in danger of 
swamping. 

He had been so busy watching the big seas 
that bore down on him and rushed past that, 





“Give me a grip on that with ye, son. I | 


were clinging to the rigging as Captain Joe. 
Shouting to them to be ready to come aboard, 
he cautiously let the dory approach the wreck. 

The unfortunate schooner had listed until 
her weather rail and most of her deck were 
buried by theseas. She was pounding heavily. 
Her yawl had evidently been carried away, 
and her decks had been swept clean. Her top- 
sails, unfurled by the gale, were whipping in 
tattered shreds. Her lee foremast shrouds had 
parted, and even as Austin drew near the 
wreck the big mast snapped off a few feet 
above deck, and crashing down, barely missed 
the dory. For a moment the tangle of rope 
and rigging prevented him from approaching |: 
nearer to the schooner. Waiting for the 
wreckage to clear away, he clung to his warp, 


reckon. ’’ 
They pulled away for a moment together. 


Joe. ‘*‘My hands are so stiff I can’t get a 
decent hold. ’’ 


him breathlessly. 


advancing. 
dory drift back until the wave had passed. 
| Captain Joe, not realizing the danger, kept his 
hold. 

**Ease off, there!’’ 
edly. 

It was too late. The white crest of the 
breaker rushed down upon them, the dory 
nosed into it, and barrels of green water came | 


shouted Austin excit- 





while sea after sea, numbing him with their| aboard. Grasping the warp again, Austin | 


drenching cold, rushed by. They swept the| began to pull for his life. They were still 
broken spar against the mainmast shrouds | twenty-five yards or more from the smack. 
with a force that threatened to part them, and | He realized that if the dory filled, it would be 
Soon it dis- | next to impossible to pull up to it. 
appeared in the smother of foam and water. | Bracing his knees against either side of the 
Watching his chance, Austin paid out still | narrow bow, he pulled away, while the water 
more of his warp and let the dory drift in on | swashed about the dory, and the spray, borne 
the swinging seas almost to the under rail of |on the fierce gale, stung his face like sand. 
the schooner. He was several yards forward | His hands were numb from the cold and the 
of the mainmast shrouds, and in order to reach | strain they were put to, but he kept at it. 
The two men in| The little dory rode the breakers deeper and 





| ament, suddenly occurred to him. 
hands and knees. a 


ain’t much use, but I can help some, I) 


‘**T ain’t much use, be I?’? repeated Captain | 


| wrists was almost unendurable. 
** You’re doin’ fine,’’? Austin encouraged | 





| under water; 


vaguely his peril. Then he suddenly felt 
the warp slipping through his fingers. Sum- 
moning all his will power, he roused him- 
self, and, even while the icy, numbing seas 
piled over him, managed to make the warp 
fast. 

The thought of perishing almost within reach 
of the smack maddened him. A new plan, a 
possible way out of his almost hopeless predie- 
If he him- 
self could reach the smack, he ‘could easily 
haul the dory alongside. 

Crawling over the bow, he began to haul 
himself along the warp toward the smack. 
He realized at once that the effort would take 
every ounce of strength there was inhim. In 
the surge of the combers the strain on his 
His lungs 
ached from the long periods that he was kept 
but never in all his life had he 


Ahead, another comber, white-crested, was | felt less like giving up. He came to the sur- 
Austin eased his hold to let the| face only at intervals, gasped for air each 


time, and the next instant was buried in 
another deluge. A sort of fighting madness 
possessed him. 

Finally he managed to pull himself aboard 
the smack. In a few minutes he had hauled 
the dory alongside and had got the old skipper 
and his mate safe aboard. Leaving them in 
the shelter of the cabin, he reeved the peak 
halyard and hoisted sail. Without wasting 
time in a useless attempt to pull in his anchor, 
he cut the warp, and was soon under way 
toward the harbor. 

‘Wal, I reckon now I’ll have to forgive 
ye fer leavin’ the schooner,’’ Captain Joe 
remarked to Austin a little while later. 
‘*T knew I was losin’ the makin’ of a good 
man, and that’s why I felt so sore about it, I 
reckon. ’’ 

It was all the thanks that Austin got for the 
rescue; but it was enough. 
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ELIHU ROOT, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


VEN at a bank a man’s best collateral is 
character. 


*‘Have not” is poor indeed, and meanly clad; 
But poorer still is plaintive ‘If I had’! 
HE ‘‘soft’’ job usually rests on a founda- 
tion of hard work. 
ANY young Americans have enlisted in 
the regiments that Canada has recruited 
for the war. How many persons remember 
that sixty-eight thousand Canadians served in 
the Union army during the Civil War? . 
HE sailor’s love for pets does not grow less 
in war. Captain Thierfelder of the Ger- 
man sea raider Kronprinz Wilhelin rescued 
twenty cats from the fourteen ships that he 
sent to the bottom, and had all of them with 
him when he took refuge at Newport News. 
BOSTON woman who finds the sombre 
clothes of men very depressing wants 


them to wear Holland blues, snuff browns, and | 


shades of plum color. Men used to wear such 
colors in the days of Watteau and Fragonard, 
when they had little to do except to walk 
through a minuet; but in this age a man feels 
foolish sifting ashes in a plum-colored coat. 


ATTLEMEN on the Western ranges would 

kill every bear, but the sheep herders 
protest that the bears keep the wolves and 
eoyotes in check. Truck farmers say that the 
wolves and the coyotes save their crops from 
jack rabbits. - No one has yet accepted a 
retainer for the jack rabbit, but perhaps he, 
too, has a case. 


NE of the minor results of the war in 
Europe has been to change the nationality 


of the dachshund. At any rate, England is | 


much relieved to learn from a French savant 
that the dachshund is not of German origin, 
but is a descendant of the French basset; and 
on the authority of certain English dog fan- 
ciers that he is really an elongated terrier. 


HE Boy Scout movement has traveled 

round the world, through Europe, Africa, 
India, China, and Japan; but the first Amer- 
ican Indian Boy Scout troop was organized 
only a few weeks ago. Its members are pupils 
at the Carlisle Indian School in Pennsylvania. 
The leader is a young Blackfoot who recently 
rode his cayuse from Montana to Washington 
with a message for President Wilson. 

HE Department of Agriculture says that 

farmers do not get the full measure of 
efficiency from their horses. Thus,in Arkansas 
last year every horse or mule cultivated on 
the average twelve and a half acres of land, 
whereas he should have been able to work 
eighteen acres. On that basis Arkansas had 
135,000 horses and mules that were eating their 
heads off, because they were in excess of the 
number needed for the work that was done. 

HE society with the long name should find 

a way to stop the annual sledge race with 
dogs that is known as the Great Alaska 
Sweepstakes. This year, as usual, the route 
was from Nome to Candle and return, a dis- 
tance of 412 miles. From Nome out and as 


far as Gold Run on the way back the leading | 


team made more than six miles an hour for 
nearly thirty -eight hours. The dogs are 
always urged and lashed to the last ounce of 
endurance, and the whole thing is a disgrace 
to civilization. 

HE work on the new Welland Canal, the 

successor of the waterway between Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario that has been in use 
since 1833, will not suffer on account of the 
financial burden that the war has imposed on 
Canada. It is expected that the canal will be 
opened for traffic in 1918, although it will not 
be finished for at least three years after that. 


seven locks, each 800 feet long, the gates of 
which will weigh 1,100 tons—more than the 
gates of the Panama Canal locks weigh. The 
cost will be $50,000,000. Being free to all 
shipping, the canal will benefit the United 
States as well as Canada, especially in the 
eastward movement of grain. 


0 & 


INTERNED. | 


T the beginning of 1914 Germany stood 
second among the powers of the world 
in naval strength and in the tonnage 

of its seagoing merchant marine. It had 
more than two thousand steamships, with a 
total tonnage of five million. At the present 
time there is not known to be a single German 
steamship engaged in the foreign trade on any 
ocean, or a single German warship that is not 
either held in home waters or interned in a 
neutral port until the close of the war. 

As long as the warships that were at sea 
when the war began could get food and fuel, 
they did great damage to the commerce of 
enemies, and sometimes to that of neutrals; 
but having no naval bases to which they could 
resort to coal and revictual, their period of 
destructiveness was limited; and not long ago 
the last of the German sea rovers sought the 
shelter of an American port. 

The war vessel of a belligerent that enters 
a neutral port must depart within twenty-four 
hours, or stay until the end of the war, unless 
it is short of coal and provisions, or in need 
of repairs. It may purchase only enough 
supplies to enable it to reach its nearest home 
port, and may not buy supplies a second time 
at the same port or at any other port of the 
same country within three months. It may 
take time to make only such repairs as the 
authorities of the country that is its temporary 
host decide to be beyond question necessary. 
When it has taken on the supplies granted to 
it, or when the time allotted for repairs has 
expired, it must put to sea. Enemy ships 
| may be waiting outside the harbor, but it 
must take the risk of that. On the other 
hand, no vessel of an enemy country, either 
merchant craft or warship, may leave that 
port within twenty-four hours before or after 
the departure of the warship. 

The cases of the Prinz Eitel Friedrich 
and of the Kronprinz Wilhelm have natu- 
| rally excited great interest in this country. 
The Prinz Eitel Friedrich is the cruiser that 
in destroying the William P. Frye committed 
an act of international importance. The com- 
mander intended, or gave it out that he 
intended, to leave Newport News as soon as 
the necessary repairs to his ship were com- 
pleted. If he was only pretending to get 
ready for a dash out of port, he played a 
shrewd game, for he compelled a British 
squadron to hover outside the harbor for 
weeks, when it might have been employed 
on other business. When his time was up, 
the commander of the Prinz Eitel Friedrich 
announced that he should intern, and the vessel 
was taken to the neighboring port of Norfolk, 
where if must remain until peace is declared. 

Hardly had that matter been decided when 
the second and last.sea rover came into the 
same port, also short of everything, and in 
need of repairs besides. The Kronprinz Wil- 
helm, which in time of peace is one of the 
luxurious and powerful passenger steamers of 
the North German Lloyd line, would have had 
a better chance than the Prinz Eitel Friedrich 
to escape the British cruisers, for she is quite 
as swift as they, but after a fortnight in port 
her commander decided to intern also. 
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CONSTITUTION MAKING. 


| X /ITHIN the last few years many of 

the Western states, and Ohio as well, 

have remodeled their constitutions; 

now the Empire State is about to undertake 
a-similar task. 

The provisions recently introduced into state 
constitutions are the novel devices that became 
| popular while the wave of radicalism was 
sweeping over the country. Whether the 
| wave has subsided, or is showing a tendency 
| to subside, is a question that most men will 
| answer according to their wishes, rather than 
| according to the result of unbiased observa- 
| tion; for an earnest partisan seldom sees what 
| he does not wish to see. 


The New York convention, which lately 


Or) 








began its deliberations, appears to be con- 
trolled by conservative men. If that proves | 
|to be the case, the fundamental law that it | 
| will frame will contain none of the new de- | 
| vices that modify the representative ayateu : | 


| do in the face of Chinese prejudices and we | 


the work of the convention is submitted to 
popular vote. 

‘*The fathers’? who in 1787 framed the Con- 
stitution of the United States had the right 
idea how to make a constitution. They laid 
down general principles to govern Congress, 
the Executive, and the Judiciary, and left the 
details for the several departments of govern- 
ment to interpret as they should arise. It is 
because they adopted that method that their 
work has endured, and even after the lapse of 
a century and a quarter needs no general 
revision. The method cannot be quite so 
strictly applied in making state constitutions. 
The more complicated the government, the 
more definite and explicit must be the checks 
on misgovernment and graft. 

At the head of the columns of the Congres- 
sional Globe, when it was the official reporter 
of the Congressional debates, stood this motto: 
‘The world is governed too much.’’ It is as 
true to-day as it ever was—truer, perhaps, 
than ever before; and the tendency is still fur- 
ther to restrict liberty by legislation. Never- 
theless, the New York convention will find 
itself confronted with so many new conditions 
in politics and society that it will probably 
offer small resistance to the tendency. 


* & 


WOMEN AT WORK. 


INGSLEY’S line, ‘‘For men must work 

and women must weep,’’ contains only 

a half truth. In the countries now at 
war the women are so busy doing most of the 
work that they have little time for weeping. 
Even in England, where the drain on the male 
population has been less severe than in France 
or Germany, many industries that formerly 
employed men are now of necessity finding 
places for women. For example, women are 
now employed for the first time in the account- 
ing and other clerical departments of the 
railways and the banks. The number of 
women who drive motor cars has increased 
tremendously. The Association for Women’s 
Employment is training women to be shop 
assistants in the grocery business. As the 
Shop Assistants’ Union has sent fully a third 
of its members to the front, there are many 
vacancies of the kind to be filled. A firm at 
Rugby is engaging girls to make electric-light 
bulbs—a craft hitherto followed exclusively 
by men. Instances might be multiplied of 
occupations in which, since the beginning 
of the war, the bars have been let down for 
women. 

Yet even after all the men’s places have been 
filled, there are many women, widowed by the 
war, to be provided for; the effort is now 
being made to start enterprises that shall give 
these unfortunate persons employment. Toy- 
making, which has been almost exclusively a 
German industry, is being encouraged in Eng- 
land as an occupation especially suited to 
women. The Woman’s Emergency Corps has 
turned the Chapel of the Annunciation into 
a factory where young girls learn to make 
wooden toys; they soon become skillful enough 
to get three dollars a week. In Scotland arti- 
ficial flower-making has been promoted, and 
suitable workrooms and teachers have been 
provided. The theatrical world offers a good 
market for the products of that industry. 
Glasgow is employing hundreds of women as 
tram-car conductors. 

Everywhere in the United Kingdom women 
are busy and active as they have never been 


before. 
® 


MEDICAL SALVATION FOR CHINA. | 
A« as can be guessed in the total absence 





of statistics, the death rate in China is | 
higher than that in any other country. | 

In any case it is certain that since China has | 
no public health service as we understand | 
the term, leprosy, tuberculosis, and other | 
devastating diseases rage there unchecked. | 
Furthermore, the Chinese medical practitioner | 
of the old school has had no training in the | 
modern sense of the word, and because of 
the national religious horror of dissection and | 
autopsy, knows almost nothing about surgery. | 
Of the medical schools and hospitals that | 
are struggling with the problem, a few are | 
Chinese, two are maintained by Harvard and 
Yale respectively, and the greater number are 
the outgrowth of American and English mis- 
sions. The work that the missionary doctors | 


cleanliness is heroic; but there is not a single 
medical school or missionary hospital in China 
that is adequately equipped or adequately 
manned. And it must be remembered that | 
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or foreign, who have been trained in Western 
medicine. 

The situation calls for remedial action on a 
gigantic scale. To that call the Rockefeller 
Foundation now makes answer. It has created 
a China Medical Board, with headquarters in 
New York and a resident director in China, 
which will begin at once on an extensive pro- 
gramme. Its policy is to codperate as far as 
possible with existing missionary institutions, 
and to demand always the highest practicable 
standard for medical instruction. It will aid 
existing hospitals by increasing the staff of 
doctors and of foreign nurses, by supplying 
business managers, and by improving equip- 
ment; and it proposes to establish two model 
tuberculosis hospitals. It will found scholar- 
ships and fellowships to encourage the study 
of medicine; to enable Chinese graduates to 
study abroad, and Chinese women to receive 
nurses’ training in the United States; and 
to enable medical missionaries to pursue ad- 
vanced studies in the United States or in 
Europe. In short, it proposes to give the 
people of China a chance to get the best med- 
ical education on the most generous scale. 

The outlook for the success of this remark- 
able undertaking is good. The Rockefeller 
Foundation explains its plans so fully to the 
missionaries, and expresses so convincingly 
its sympathy with their religious work, that it 
must win their confidence. Chinese officials 
everywhere showed the utmost courtesy to the. 
original committee of investigation, and the 
liveliest interest in its work. Moreover, it is 
the right moment. ‘‘The Republic’? in China 
means much more than a new form of govern- 
ment. It means that many ancient social 
customs have been swept aside, and that the 
time has come to strike at the roots of the 
superstitions that have deprived the Chinese 
people of the benefits of Western knowledge 


in medicine. 
® & 


RACE AND NATIONALITY. 


HE intense patriotism and the concom- 
itant hatred that the war has roused in 
the people of the nations concerned seem 


| 80 deep-seated that we easily ascribe them to 


ineradicable differences of race. 

As a matter of fact, the sense of nationality 
has little to do with race. No other continent 
displays such extremes of racial type as Europe. 
In fact, almost every European nation con- 
tains at least two races, sometimes distinct, 
sometimes united in the individual. The fact 
is obvious in the case of Austria-Hungary, 
dominated by two races as unlike as the Ger- 
mans and the Magyars, and containing numer- 
ous other races; but recent events have shown 
that even little Belgium commands the loyalty 
of two utterly distinct races, one ‘‘'Teutonic’’ 
in origin, the other ‘‘Alpine.’’ Fewer per- 
sons know that there is no notable difference 
between the racial make-up of Germany and 
that of northern France. Northwest Germany 
is Teutonic; southern Germany is Alpine; 
eastern Germany is Slav, or modified Alpine. 
Central France is Alpine, and northeastern 
France Teutonic. The only racial distinction 
between the two nations, therefore, is that 
Germany, aS compared with France, has a 
trifle more Teutonic blood. 

Nor, much as unity of speech helps to up- 
build and maintain nationality, is nationality 
a matter of languages. Austria-Hungary has 
at least fifteen different languages; Switzerland 
uses three; a certain part of the Teutons in 
northeastern France speak Flemish; and the 
Flemings and the Walloons of Belgium speak 
wholly different languages. Yet, to name only 
one of those countries, Belgium for hundreds 
of years has desired to be a nation, and cher- 
ishes the most intense patriotism imaginable. 

Of the many elements that go to make up 
nationality, the two most important are the 
permanent occupation of a definite territory, 
and a common heritage of tradition and custom. 
Geographical position makes it natural for 
communities that dwell within certain limits 
set by mountains, rivers, or the ocean to face 
each other, and turn their backs on the rest 
of the world. In the course of centuries such 
communities attain a common stock of tradi- 
tions and customs. A nation, therefore, may 
be said to be the artificial artd consequently 
modern product of place and time. 

Just as the antagonism between Germany 
and England is not racial but national, so the 
longing of the Poles, the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and those of Danish Schleswig, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and the Trentino to be 
free from the government that controls them is 
caused not so much by difference of race, as 
by the unabated sense of belonging properly 


It will be 25 miles long, 310 feet wide, and for | and the test of public opinion whether such | outside the missionary hospitals and the ports | to a different nation. 
The old idea was that national feeling is 


the present, 25 feet deep. 


There will be| modifications are expedient will come when there are very few physicians, either native 
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unimportant, and that the sentiment of a con- 
quered people in time attaches itself to the 
new government. The modern idea respects 
nationality, and will undoubtedly receive a 
tremendous impetus from this war, no matter 
who wins. ' 


CURRENT EVENTS 


MERICAN NEUTRALITY.—On April 
21st, the United States government replied 
to the note that Ambassador Bernstorff pre- 
sented some two weeks earlier, on the subject 
of American neutrality. The reply denied that 
the United States had conceded any right on 
the part of Great Britain to interrupt neutral 
commerce except by means of an effective 
blockade, and the seizure of admitted contra- 
band. It also pointed out that the United 
States could not now forbid the export of arms 
to belligerent nations without violating its own 
historical rules of neutral conduct in the midst 
of war and in the admitted interest of one of 
the belligerents—a course that it felt unwill- 
ing to take. President Wilson himself is 
believed to have written the reply. 
Ca 
HE KRONPRINZ INTERNED.—On 
April 26th, the German converted cruiser, 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, which entered Chesa- 
peake Bay two weeks before, was interned at 









KRONPRINZ WILHELM 


Newport News. During her career at sea she 
captured and sunk fourteen enemy merchant 
vessels, 
& 

UR FOREIGN TRADE. — Exports for 

the month of March reached the enormous 
total of $299, 445,498. Imports were $15, 040, - 
216. During the last four months the balance 
of trade in favor of the United States amounted 
to almost $600,000,000. The trade with Ger- 
many and Austria is reduced to less than ten 
per cent. of its normal volume, but there has 
been a large increase of exports to Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Sweden. 

iy 

HE NAVY.—In reply to many criticisms 

of the present state of efficiency in the 
United States navy, particularly those made 
by Congressman Gardner of Massachusetts, 
Secretary Daniels on April 25th made public 
a letter he had written to President Garfield 
of Williams College, in which he declared that 
the fleet was stronger to-day than ever before, 
and that in personnel and efficiency it had 
never stood higher than it stands to-day. 


& 


HE ROOSEVELT SUIT.—Mr. Roosevelt 
was under cross - examination nearly all 
the week in the libel suit brought against him 
by William Barnes. His relations with Mr. 
Barnes, with ex-Senator Platt, and other 
influential politicians were gone into thor- 
oughly by the opposing counsel. 
& 
EXICO.—Very little news came out of 
Mexico during the week. General Obre- 
gon’s army continued to push northward in 
pursuit of Villa. That leader was concen- 
trating all the forces he could muster at 
Aguascalientes, and another battle was ex- 
pected to take place somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of that city within a week or two.—— 
Conditions in Mexico City are bad; there is 
much sickness, including some cases of small- 
pox and typhus fever. The troops of Zapata 
were still in control there. According to one 
report they were preparing a movement in 
force against General Obregon’s rear, with the 
intention of cutting his line of communications. 
& 


APAN AND CHINA. —On April 26th, 

Peking reported that the Japanese minister 
to China had presented to China an extended 
list of twenty-four demands, including almost 
all previously made, and several new ones that 
were not made public. It added that Japan 
insisted on the assent of China to the entire 
list, and was believed to be ready to use force 
if necessary. At the same time, Washington 
heard that Japan had given Great Britain an 
explanation of its intentions toward China, 
which had reassured the British government. 
—-Sir Edward Grey’s calm and optimistic 
speech in Parliament on the subject of Japan’s 
course in China pointed in the same direction. | 


THE EUROPEAN WAR) 


(From April 21st to April 28th.) 
Last week The Companion queried whether 


| due to their use of shells filled with an as- 





the Germans were prepared to take the offen- 
Sive in force again on the western front. The} 
query was promptly answered, for on April | 
22d the Germans began a very determined | 
drive at Ypres, which is the key to the allied | 


|along the northwestern frontier, and that the 


position in Belgium. According to the reports | 
that reach us, the fighting was as fierce as any 
that has yet taken place. 

The first German attacks were brilliantly 
successful. They drove the British and French 
troops north of Ypres out of their trenches, 
and back across the Yser Canal with consid- 
erable loss. Two days later they gained addi- 
tional ground east of Ypres and took several 
small villages. Their line was advanced two 
or three miles, and they got their big guns so 
near that they could throw shells into the 
now almost wholly ruined town. 

The allied commanders report that the 
German advance was checked on April 25th, 
and that some of the lost positions were re- 
taken. The gallantry of the Canadian troops 
was commented on in an official note that 
declared that they saved the situation on the 
opening day of the battle by their steadiness. 
After the first retreat, in which they had to 
abandon four guns, they re-formed, and in a 
brilliant attack recovered the guns and the 
ground they had lost. As the week closed, 
the fighting round Ypres continued fiercely ; the 
allied forces seemed to be holding their ground, 
and asserted that they had obliged the Germans 
to fall back across the Yser Canal. The Ger- 
mans had certainly failed to take Hill Number 
60, an important strategic point south of Ypres 
that the British troops hold. 

It is declared that Germany has poured 
nearly 500,000 fresh troops into Belgium, and 
there are persistent reports that Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg is there in command. 

General French, the British commander, 
declared that the German advance was chiefly 


phyxiating chemical, probably chlorine gas, 
and pointed out that that was in violation of 
the terms of The Hague Convention. The 
Germans have also accused the allies of using 
similar shells. So far as the British troops 
are concerned, General French denied that 
charge. 

It was not in Flanders alone that the Ger- 
mans showed increased activity. They reported 
that they had recaptured Hartmannsweiler- 
kopf in Alsace, an important height that the 
French captured a few weeks ago, and they 
took the offensive in the Woévre region east of 
Verdun with some success. Paris announced 
that the French troops were still pressing the 
German line near St. Mihiel, but could not 
report any very important gains. 

The moment was favorable for the general 
German offensive that has been described, for 
the spring thaws and freshets in the Carpa- 
thian country and Poland brought almost all 
military operations there to a halt. The only 
news of importance was from Vienna, which 
reported that the Austrians had driven the 
Russians out of the Orawa valley, which is on 
the northern slope of the Carpathians east of 
Uzsok pass. 

Word came from the Dardanelles that French 
and English troops were being landed on 
Gallipoli peninsula, and that they had in- 
trenched themselves in the face of tierce resist- 
ance. General d’Amade and General Sir Ian 
Hamilton are in command. The campaign 
will be pushed by land and sea, and is much 
more likely to be successful, even in the face 
of the strong Turkish land forces, than it was 
when the fleet, unsupported, tried to force the 
passage. Some of the London newspapers have 
begun to criticize Mr. Winston Churchill, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, whom they hold 
responsible for the attempt to take Constanti- 
nople by battleships alone. 

There are rumors of naval activity in the 
North Sea. On April 22d, England stopped 
all steamship communication with Holland. 
What was going forward in the closed area 
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THE LINES IN CHAMPAGNE AND THE WOEVRE. 


did not appear, but there were stories of a} 
fleet of transport ships moving toward the 
Belgian shore, and the possibility of a flank 
attack on the Germans between Antwerp and 
Ostend was discussed. “An Anglo-French fleet | 
was seen cruising off Norway, and Berlin re- 
ported that some of the German fleet had been 
out in unsuccessful search of the British ships. 
The German submarines were less active; only 
two ships were sunk during the week. On 
April 27th, the French cruiser Léon Gam- 
betta was sunk in the Strait of Otranto, pre- 
sumably by an Austrian submarine. Nearly 
the whole crew was lost. 

A report from Singapore declared that the 
government of British India was having serious 
trouble with some of its Mohammedan subjects 


Ameer of Afghanistan had been assassinated. 
The story awaits confirmation. | 
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Try this on 
your family 


You'll find it makes a hit. 


And a lasting hit, too. In fact you'll 
be surprised at the staying qualities of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It tones and strengthens the appetite. 
It nourishes the body. And it is good 
either for a dainty dinner-course or as a 
light meal in itself; because you can pre- 
pare it as light or as hearty as you choose. 


Try it on your tired bread-winners 
when they come home fagged out with 
the day’s work. Try it on your hungry 
youngsters and yourself for the midday 
meal—instead of a heavy meat meal 
that calls for a roasting fire. 


Perhaps you know how good it is 
from past experience. But try it again 
today, and see if it doesn’t taste better 
than ever. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Julienne Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
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® THE: LONGING ® 
Sy Essie - Pielps - Duffy 


WANT to go home to the old house I love— 
To the dear grassy yard, and the long, winding 
lane, ; 
To the pool, with its border of willows above, 
And the hills that in springtime are misty with 
rain; 
Oh, the soft mountain zephyrs are sweet, piny 
sweet, 
And they ripple and billow the green seas of 
wheat. 


There’s a cool, shady orchard, where each wind 
that blows 
Threads the dim, leafy silence with whisper and 
call, 
And a rose hedge that scatters its dawn-painted 
snows 
Ina pink and white drift, by a mossy stone wall; 
There are great, friendly cedars, that stead- 
fastly wait, 
And a pear tree in bloom by the old garden 
gate. 


When the crimson light closes in night shadows 


long, 
And a star beacon shines through the lace of a 
tree, 
When the low winds are weaving the dream of a 
song, 
Then a yearning thought wings o’er the dark- 
ness to me; 
There’s a whippoorwill’s note in the shadowy 
gloam— : 
Oh, the Spring and the Southland are calling 
me home. 


* © 


EXTRA DIVIDENDS. 


OMETIMES a prosperous business de- 
clares an extra dividend. It may have 
been paying its stockholders six or 
eight per cent. for years, and then, in 
addition, it sends them an extra share 
of stock for every share they hold. That 

means that their investment has doubled in value. 

Not everyone is a stockholder, and only a few 
of the many stockholders in the world ever receive 
an extra dividend in this financial sense; but in 
another sense everyone may receive an extra 
dividend on the investment of his time and labor. 

For example: A boy isnot overstrong. He finds 
that he can neither work nor play as hard as 
other boys. His figure is slight, his endurance 
small. He begins by taking extra care of himself. 
He avoids unwholesome food. He spends all the 
time he can in the open air. He goes to an in- 
structor in gymnastics, who commends a set of | 
exercises to him, and he practices them faithfully | 
day after day. Gradually the boy grows stronger. 
In a few years he is as strong as the other boys of 
his age. He has his regular dividend. 

But he has formed good habits, and he does not 
abandon them. His care of his health and his 
regular physical exercise have become a part of his 
life, and in the end he receives his extra dividend, 
when he finds to his surprise that his health and 
endurance are actually far above the average. 
His efforts have more than doubled his original 
strength. 

The same law holds through life. The man who 
studies a subject year after year, taking each diffi- 
culty as it comes and conquering it, was once 
perhaps a very ordinary man, but one day he wakes 
to find that he is so no longer; he is consulted as 
a learned expert. 

As with the body and with the mind, so with the 
spirit. The sweetest temper is usually the most 
fiery temper under perfect control. One of Christ’s 
disciples became an authority on spiritual love. 
Saint John it was who wrote. the book that has 
been well called ‘‘The Heart of Christ.” The 
Fourth Gospel is the classic work on love. Yet 
when Saint John first joined the band of disciples, 
he had almost the quickest temper of themall. He 
and his brother were called the Sons of Thunder 
because they were so violent. It was they who 
wanted to burn up certain villages where the 
Master had not been well received. It was that 
man who earned the title of the disciple whom 
Jesus loved. He began by learning to control his 
temper. He ended at the right hand of the Son 


of Man. 
| would have thought the mistress of it a 
very fortunate young woman, and so, 
indeed, she told herself she was a dozen times a 
day. Yet Will’s alert footsteps had no sooner 
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UPSTAIRS AND DOWN. 


T was a very dainty breakfast table, and 
the breakfast had been perfect. A 
casual observer looking into the sunny 
little dining room that May morning 














|a@ year, besides a chance to know all that was 





stopped at the elevator down the corridor than his 
wife’s head went down into her arms for a good cry. 
She was so lonely—that was all. Ofcourse Will | 
was the dearest fellow in all the world, and she 
was the very happiest woman, but he was away 
all day long, and she had so many hours to be lonely 
in! 
to the city to live because there would be people | 
allabout her. But although the people were there, | 
—seven families under the roof,—there was not a | 
neighbor among them—not a, soul who realized 
that, although a little bride might be the happiest | 
of women, she still might be lonesome. | 


“And they’re all lots older, so I don’t dare speak | 2 
first,” Molly sobbed, ‘all except the third floor | t 


front, and she’s the worst of all. She always | 
looks straight through me as if I were a ghost. I | 
wouldn’t speak to her if I were dying!” 

The vigor of the last remark checked the tears. | 
Molly sat up, and a dimple stole back into one | 
cheek. “I’ve pretended all my life when I was | 
lonesome; I don’t know why I can’t keep it up | 
now. Ill pretend I’m going to have some one run | 
in to luncheon.” 

There were no tears now. Molly ‘‘flew round,’ 
washing dishes, putting the rooms into order. 
Then she set the little table for two. with her very 
prettiest wedding-present china, and silver, and 
glass, and laughing softly at her own game, started 
out to do her marketing. — 

The marketing was great fun; she even was | 
extravagant, and indulged herself in a bunch of 
lilacs. Perhaps it was because she had buried 
her face in them for an ecstatic sniff that she tried 
to step into the elevator without looking, and as a 
consequence, bumped straight into the third floor 
front. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” It was a duet. 

“It was so stupid of me!’ Molly apologized. 


“y 





She had been happy at the thought of coming | | 


| persons. 


was deep in my lilacs. Won’t you let me share 
them—please—because I was so careless? I hope 
I didn’t hurt you!” 

“Of course you didn’t!” the third floor retorted. 
“It was my fault ” 

They looked at each other, each hesitating. 
Molly’s impulsiveness broke through the ice first. 

“If you’d only come to see met I’m so lone- 
some!’’ 

“Why, I’ve wanted to,” the other girl cried, “only 
you always went by with your head in the air —” 

“I! Molly eried. And then they both broke 
into laughter. 

As Molly put the lilacs on the luncheon table, 
she nodded radiantly at the extra plate. 

“You’re coming true soon!” she cried. 


® © 


WHEN AMITY RAN DOWN. 


Te Amity (Maine) correspondent of the 
Boston Globe recently sent to his paper the 
following amusing item of the local news: 

“The degree team of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle went to Orient Hill, Monday, to exemplify 
the third degree. They made the trip in John 
Melcher’s touring car, which broke down on the 
way home, and they had to make a logging camp 
for shelter, and walk six miles at daylight to the 
nearest house for something to eat; they didn’t 
get home until late Tuesday afternoon. 

“The absence of the members of the team almost 
completely paralyzed the business of the village. | 
Stitham Ritchie is janitor of the high school build- 
ing, carries all the keys, rings the bell, and is the 
only man in town who understands the steam- 
heating apparatus. So when the teachers arrived 
they found the early scholars shivering outside. 
No one could get in, so there was no school. 
Lysander G. Levenseler, another of the team, | 
is head clerk in the Grange store, and is the | 
only one who knows the combination of the safe, | 
which is a sort of safety deposit vault for the | 
village. There was $400 in the safe to pay off the | 
shingle-mill crew. The crew came round for their | 





money, and couldn’t get it, and so some of them | = 


started a fight, and made a good deal of trouble— | 
all because Constable Beauchamp G. Larrabee, 


found that it had met with disaster; Day was dead 
inside it. The picture shows a cross section of 
Day’s submarine as it stands to-day in the Berlin 
Marine Museum. 

After the interesting work of Bushnell in our 
own Revolution, and of Robert Fulton, a Bavarian 
officer named Wilhelm Bauer became interested 
in the problem. One of the first models that he 
made for the German government he broke up 
with a hammer because he thought that the author- 
ities had not treated him justly. During the Danish 
War, Bauer was sent to Rendsburg. He per- 
suaded the government to give him funds enough 
to build a submarine, and on December 18, 1850, 
the boat slid into the water; as soon as the 
Danish ships caught sight of the Sea-devil, so- 
called, they hoisted sail and departed northward. 
After two trials, Bauer set out with two seamen, on 
February 1,1851, for a deep-sea dive. The boat was 
propelled by two blades. When it got down about 
twenty-five feet, it suddenly began to sink rapidly, 
stern first. All ballast was cast off and every 
effort made to right the boat, but in vain. Finally 
the occupants barely saved their lives by going 
out through the hatches and swimming yp through 
the icy water. All attempts to raise the boat failed 
until 1887, when it was with difficulty brought to 
the surface. Not many years later came the prac- 
ticable and serviceable submarine, which has gone 
so far to change the aspect of marine warfare. 


AT THE WAR OFFICE. 


‘au 








who keeps law and order in the village, was off, 


with the degree team. | 

“G. Peabody Martin, Esq., justice of the peace | 
and town clerk, was one of the number, and so | 
wasn’t in his office when a couple arrived after | 
driving thirty miles from Township 16, Range 9, to 
get married. The only minister in town had gone 
to conference at Houlton. | 

“The bride elect was in tears until some one | 
suggested that Squire Tomlinson, who is ninety- 
four years old, and has been bedridden for fifteen 
years, might be induced to marry them. So the 
bridal pair presented themselves before the squire 
in his big, high-backed chair, and he tied the knot. 
He told them that it would probably be his last 
official act—but he took the $5. 

“John Melcher, who drove the car, was also 
missed. He is general superintendent, chief elec- 
trician and head lineman of the telephone line 
that runs down to Grand and Schoodiec lakes 
with almost everyone along the road strung on. 
The line was in trouble soon after the degree team 
left town, and all day indignant subscribers drove 
into town and scolded Susie Melcher, the oper- 
ator. She said there hadn’t been a breakdown 
before for more than an hour or two for three 
years, and what better could they expect for $8.50 


going on with twenty-one parties on one line. 

“It was nearly dark when the auto limped into 
town with the degree team on board. Fhe mem- 
bers said afterward that they had had no idea 
before of their real importance to the community. 
Instead of being apologetic, they are quite puffed- 
up about it all.” 

* © 


THE EARLIEST SUBMARINES. 


EADERS who enjoyed “A Submarine of 
R 1776” in The Companion of last week may be 
interested to know that the first experiments 
in submarine navigation were made almost three 
hundred yearsago. The first attempt to submerge 
an absolutely water-tight craft was made by a 
Dutchman, Cornelis Van Drebbel, in 1634. This 
rude boat sank to a depth of ten or twelve feet, 
and was able to remain under water for two hours. 
The pressure of the water on the frail wooden 
sides made it impossible for it to sink deeper. 
As Van Drebbel died without divulging the secret 
of his invention, all that is known of the construc- 
tion of the craft is that it was propelled by twelve 
oars worked by compressed air. In 1691, four 
Englishmen, among whem were John Holland 
and the famous astronomer, Edmund Halley, took 
out a patent for a submarine. The most striking 
thing about this boat was the system of venti- 
lation, which was furnished by means of a tube 
carried to the surface by a floating disk. It is 
interesting to observe that this Holland had as a 
namesake Mr. J. P. Holland, the American inven- 
tor of submarines. 
A year later, 1692, Professor Papin, who invented 
the first piston steam engine, made some trials 
in a submarine that he had built. It was an 





oval-shaped boat of wood, and could carry three 
To sink the boat the operator opened a 
pet cock that filled a chamber with water, and 
when he wished to rise again the water was 
pumped out. A meter recorded the distance to 
which the boat had sunk. Papin also invented an 
ingenious centrifugal ventilator to supply air for 
the craft. 

The next attempt was made by a man named 
Day, who built a boat that remained under water 
for twenty-four hours, at that time an unexcelled 
performance. But Day’s career was not destined 
to be long, for he met with a fatal accident in 
Plymouth harbor. Before descending in his boat 
that morning, Day had arranged a system: of 
signals to advise those in the boats above of his 
progress. He attached a red, a white and a black 
buoy to his craft. If everything went well, he 
would send up the white buoy; if fairly well, the 
red one; and if he was in distress, he would send up 
a black buoy. The men on the surface waited long 
and anxiously, but in vain; no signal appeared. 









——— eerie 
Go nae SSS 
“Oh, please could you tell me how to find Lord Kitch- 
ener’s room? I want to see him particularly, and I 
won’t keep him long. It’s just to write his favorite 
author and flower in my album.” —Punch. 
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THE PERILS OF EARLY RISING. 


Y Uncle James was a many-sided man; but 
M his chief characteristic was the indomi- 

table resolution with which he would lie in 
bed of a morning, writes a contributor to Punch. 
Footsteps might patter outside his door; voices 
might call one to the other; knuckles might rap 
the panels; relays of shaving water might be 
dumped on his washstand; but Uncle James never 
would budge, until finally the enemy, giving in, 
brought him his breakfast in bed. Then, after he 
had eaten, he would rise and, having dressed him- 
self with care, come downstairs, and be a ray of 
sunshine about the home. 

“My boy,’ Uncle James used to say to me, 
“more evil is wrought by early rising than by want 
of thought. Happy homes are broken up byit. To 
prize a man out of bed at some absurd hour like 
half past nine is to court disaster. 

“Late rising saved my life once,” he told me. 
“It was when I was in South America, There 
was a revolution going on, and, after due con- 
sideration, I.threw in my lot with the revolution- 
ary party. It is usually a sound move, for on 
those occasions the revolutionists have generally 
corrupted the standing army. On the occasion of 
which I speak, however, another party had _ re- 
volted against the revolutionists while they were 
revolting against the revolutionary party that had 
just upset the existing government. Everything 
is complicated in those parts. 

“Well, I was captured and condemned to be 
shot. I need not go into my emotions. Suffice it 
to say that I was led out and placed with my back 
against an adobe wall. The firing party raised 
their rifles. 

“Tt was a glorious morning. The sun was high 
in a cloudless sky. It vexed me to think that I 
was so soon to leave so peaceful a scene. 

“And then suddenly it flashed upon me that 
there had been a serious mistake. 

***Wait!’ I called. 

***What’s the matter now?’ asked the leader of 
the firing squad. 

“*Matter?’ Isaid. ‘Look atthe sun. The court- 
martial distinctly said that I was to be shot at 
sunrise. Do you call this sunrise? It must be 
nearly lunch time.” 

‘It’s not our fault,’ said the commander of the 
firing party. ‘We came to your cell, but you 
wouldn’t get up. You told us to leave it on the mat.’ 

“TI did remember then having heard some one 
fussing about outside my cell door. 

“*That’s neither here nor there,’ I said firmly. 
‘It was your business to shoot me at sunrise, and 
you haven’t done it.’ 

“Well, they stormed and blustered, but I was 
adamant; and inthe end they had to take me back 
to my cell to be tried again. I was condemned to 
be shot at sunrise the next morning, and this time 
they gave me an alarm clock, and set it for three 
in the morning. 

“But at about eleven o’clock that night there 
was another revolution. Some revolutionaries 
revolted against the revolutionaries who had 
revolted against the revolutionaries who had re- 
volted against the government, and about mid- 
night I was set free. I remember that the new 
president kissed me on both cheeks and called me 
the savior of his country. Poor fellow! there 
was another revolution the next day, and being a 
confirmed early riser, he got up in time to be shot 
at sunrise.” 
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“RUSHING” THE DARDANELLES. 


HILE the Dardanelles is so much in the 
minds of men, it is worth while to recall 
the feat of Captain Bainbridge, who, as 


commander of the frigate George Washington, 
brought an American ship through the strait for 
the first time, writes Mr. LeRoy Phillips in the 
Boston Herald. 

The George Washington was sent with the trib- 





Finally they managed to raise the submarine, and 


ute that all the commercial nations of the period 





then paid to the dey of Algiers, and it arrived at 
Algiers in September, 1800. 

The dey promptly requisitioned the George 
Washington to carry his ambassador with pres- 
ents to the Sultan at Constantinople. Although 
that duty was most repugnant to Bainbridge, his 
ship was anchored under the forts, and escape was 
impossible. If he refused, the commerce of the 
United States would be at, the mercy of the dey’s 
corsairs. 

So Bainbridge reluctantly set sail for Constanti- 
nople, October 19th. In those days, two castles 
faced each other at Chanak and Kilid Bahr, and 
dominated the strait. Here all ships had to 
anchor and present passports. Bainbridge had 
no passport. He resolved to use strategy. 

The shore batteries were powerful, but they 
were stationary; their guns could not be trained 
easily on a vessel that had once passed them, 
The George Washington approached the Darda- 
nelles under full sail with a fair wind. As she 
neared the narrows, Bainbridge began to take in 
sail and make pretentious preparations to anchor. 

Then he began to fire a salute, which the batter- 
ies on both sides of the strait promptly returned. 
The smoke thus produced gave Bainbridge his 
chance. Concealed by it, he made all sail, and 
bearing off, was soon out of range. By November 
9th he had crossed the Sea of Marmora and ~ 
anchored in the harbor of Constantinople. No 
one in that city, from the sultan down, had ever 
heard of the United States; but the American flag 
with its field of stars made a great impression at 
the Ottoman court, for it was inferred that, since 
the Turkish flag also bore a celestial body, there 
must be great harmony between the laws, customs, 
and religions of Turkey and the United States. 

The Turkish admiral told Bainbridge that no 
foreign man-of-war had ever before come to Con- 
stantinople without a passport. On the ground of 
ignorance he exempted Bainbridge from blame, 
but lightly mentioned that the governor of the Dar- 
danelles would be put to death for his negligence. 

Bainbridge remonstrated, explained the strategy 
by which he reached Constantinople, and begged 
that the governor might be pardoned. His expla- 
nation was accepted, and the governor of the 
Dardanelles. was pardoned. When the George 
Washington left Constantinople, the admiral or- 
dered a salute to be fired from the fortress—an 
honor that had never been paid to any foreign 
vessel. 
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WHAT BECOMES OF THEM? 


HAT becomes of old sardine boxes, tomato 
cans, meat cans, fruit cans, and cans of all 
kinds? 

In this country they are usually tumbled into 
some waste lot or down by the side of the road, 
where they are left in unsightly heaps. 

But the people do better in France, where noth- 
ing is allowed to go to waste. They gather them 
up, and use them—to cut into tin soldiers. The 
making of tin soldiers is not an insignificant or 
unimportant business, by any means. There was 
published not long ago an item saying that the 
manufacture had reached “great artistic excel- 
lence,” and that ‘‘a certain eminent German 
officer has found it possible to represent military 
operations on a large seale by their means.” He 
has “thirty-five thousand tin soldiers,” foot sol- 
diers, horsemen, and artillerymen, with all neces- 
sary equipments, and toy scenery; and with them 
he goes through evolutions, and works out inter- 
esting problems of military tactics. 

In France, too, the old boots and shoes are col- 
lected, and every part is used over again. The 
work is mostly done by convicts in prisons.- They 
take the boots and shoes to pieces and soak them; 
then the uppers are cut over into children’s shoes; 
or, if they are too far gone for that, a peculiar 
kind of pressed leather is made by some chemical 
action, The nails are saved and sold, and the 
scraps go to the farmers to fertilize the soil. 

Who would have thought it possible to make 
anything out of old saws? Yet it is said that 
many of the finest surgical instruments, and some 
of those used by engineers, are manufactured 
from the steel that first did duty in saws. The 
steel of saws is.of the very best quality and finest 
temper; and since it is good in the first place, it 
is always good. 

After that it is easy to believe that there is a 
place in Canada where they make paper from saw- 
dust. It is a kind of paper pulp, rolled out in 
great sheets, for the purpose of sheathing; that is, 
for using on buildings before the clapboards are 
put on. Wood pulp, made of poplar and spruce, 
has long been used, mixed with the rags in the 
paper mills, in the process of manufacture ; but it 
is a new thing to convert sawdust into paper. 

Where the largest quantity of lead pencils is 
made, the sawdust of the cedar wood is saved and 
distilled. ‘‘A valuable oil is extracted, every 
ounce of which is sold at good figures.” 

So an old sardine box, a tomato can, a cast-off 
shoe, and a rusty pruning saw may be made over 
into something entirely new; and a heap of saw- 
dust and the waste from a lead-pencil manufactory 
may furnish employment and be of actual use in 
the world. 

*® © 


WHY ALEXANDER WEPT. 


HE teacher was telling his class about the 
conquests of Alexander the Great. He made 
the tale a stirring one, and at last reached 
the conquest of India. Wishing to impress the 
children, he said, ‘‘When Alexander had con- 
quered India, what do you think he did? Do you 
think he gave a great feast to celebrate his tri- 
umph? No; he sat down and wept!” 

The children seemed to be a little disappointed 
at this childish exhibition on the part of the hero; 
sothe teacher continued. “Now, why do youthink 
Alexander wept?” he asked. 

Up went alittle hand; but when its owner saw it 
was the only one in view, he hurriedly withdrew it. 

“Come on now, Tommy,” said the teacher in his 
most persuasive voice, “why do you think Alex- 
ander wept?” 

“Please, sir,” said Tommy hesitatingly, “per- 
haps he didn’t know the way back!” 


2 & 


AT THE ZOO. 


VERY stout lady at the zodlogical gardens, 

says the Philadelphia Record, was seeing 

& the lions fed for the first time, and was 

rather surprised by the limited amount of meat 

that was given them. 

“That seems to me to be a very small piece of 
meat for the lion,” she said to the attendant. 

The man looked at her with a glimmer of amuse- 

ment in his eye. “It may seem a small piece to 

you, mum,” he said, “but it’s heaps for the lion.” 
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A WORD OF WARNING. 
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1. Buds and blossoms, flow’ R all, 


2. How he robs the gar-den beds! 
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Lis-ten to my warn-ing! 
Oh, who could es - cape him! 


Rob-ber bold is sure to come 
Swift -ly flees and well he knows 
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With im - port-ance swell-ing. 
Ev-’ry day in sum-mer. 
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Buds and blos-soms,flow’r-ets all! 
Buds and blos-soms,flow’r-ets all! 
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On a sun - ny morn-ing. 
come On a sun -ny morn-ing. 
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THE NEW WORD. 


By FRANCES HARMER. 


“ OTHER! Mrs. Gray wants you at 

M the telephone, ’’ said Alan Ware. 

Mrs. Ware, who was baking cakes, 
closed the oven door and went into the hall. 
Alan lingered, for his mother always made a 
special cake for him, and he thought that it 
might be ready. 

‘**T?1] call you up in five minutes,’’ he heard 
his mother say. ‘‘I’ll ask him.’’ 

She came into the kitchen. 

‘*Alan,’’ she began, ‘‘would you like to earn 
a little money during the vacation ?’’ 

Alan hesitated. Money was something he 
always needed, but earning it meant that he 
would have to work. 

‘*Mrs. Gray is leaving home for six weeks, ’’ 
his mother continued, ‘‘and she wants some 
one to feed her chickens every night and 
morning. The boy who does it may have 


the eggs. If you do it, I will buy the eggs.’’ 
‘‘Oh, that’s easy!’’? Alan’s eyes sparkled. 
**T?ll do it.”? 


‘*Wait a minute,’’ said his mother; ‘‘think 
it over. I don’t want you to undertake it, 
Alan, unless you mean to carry it through. 
If you feed Mrs. Gray’s chickens, you cannot 
go away for week-ends to Aunt Kate’s.’’ 

“*T don’t think I want to—very much,’’ 
said Alan. ‘‘I might make enough money to 
buy snowshoes, or new skates. ’’ 

‘Eggs are uncertain,’’ his mother warned 
him; but as Alan was still pleased with the 
idea, Mrs. Ware telephoned her friend that 
Alan would undertake the work. 

For the first week, it was fun. To be sure, 
Alan had to rise earlier than he liked to do, 
and once or twice he had to leave an exciting 
game before it ended, to be in time for his 
evening work. But he had made a dollar and 
ten cents. 

The second week went smoothly by. But 
early in the third week, Aunt Kate wrote that 
she had a new little pony, and that Alan might 
come and learn to drive him. 

“Oh, I do want to go!’’ he said. ‘‘Can’t 
I pay Jack Burns to feed the chickens?’’ 

‘*No, my son. You promised Mrs. Gray that 
you, and not Jack Burns, would feed them. 
The holidays last nine weeks,’’ went on Mrs. 
Ware. ‘*You may go to Aunt Kate’s for the 
whole of the seventh week. ’’ 

““That’s a long wait! I wish I’d never 
begun it!’? grumbled Alan. ‘‘None of the 
other fellows are working. ’’ 

In that week he was twice late at his work; 





DRAWN BY MAY AIKEN 


THE TOP OF THE MORNING. 


By EDITH A. FARBER. 


We knew ’twas the top of the morning, 
For the sun touched the top of the 
hill, 
And oh,—at the top of their voices,— 
All the bobolinks sang with a will! 


The bushes were sparkling with cob- 
webs, 
And the grasses were bent with the dew, 
And even the squirrels seemed saying, 
“The top of the morning to you!” 


he found a smaller number of eggs, and his 
pay dropped to eighty cents. 

‘*That’s not much for working like a farm 
hand!’’ he grumbled to Jack Burns. 

‘*I’d think eighty.cents was a lot,’’ replied 
Jack. ‘*I wish I had such a job.’’ 

‘*Now, Alan,’’ said his mother one morning, 
when the postman brought her a letter, ‘there 
is your chance to break off your contract. Mrs. 
Gray is coming home next week. You may 
take Jack Burns up to her, and if she likes 
to engage him she can do so.’’ 

‘*And I’ll be glad!’’ declared Alan. ‘‘I 
never want to work in the holidays again. ’’ 

“He got through the rest of the fourth week 
somehow, and in due time Mrs. Gray returned 
for a brief stay, and engaged Jack Burns. 

‘*T made a dollar and a quarter,’’ he said 
to Alan at the end of the first week of his 
contract, and the fifth of Mrs. Gray’s absence. 

Alan felt a little pang. If he had kept on, 
he might have had five dollars—a noble sum. 
He began to wish that he had. 

Then one morning as he was yawning 
because he had nothing to do, and realizing 
that the work had made the rest of the day 
more of a holiday, Jack came up with his eggs. 
Mrs. Ware bought them of Jack. 

‘*These’ll be the last,’’ Jack said, as he took 
the twenty cents she gave him. ‘‘Mr. Gray is 
coming home to-night, and he’s going to feed 
the chickens. ’’ 

‘**I’m sorry that you didn’t have your full 
time,’’? Mrs. Ware replied kindly. 

‘*Well, I don’t mind that as much as I did,’’ 
answered Jack—and as a matter of fact, his 
eyes were shining so that you could see he 
did not mind at all. ‘‘Mr. Gray is going to 
employ me all this week, and perhaps next. 
He wants me to go in with him every day, 
and run on errands, and to come back with 
him at night.’’ 

Alan turned sharply round. 

**Go in with him! Come back with him! 
In his ear!’’ he cried. 

‘*Yes,’? said Jack, fairly bubbling over, 
‘‘and he says some days he’!] have to go forty 
miles, and that I can go with him. And he’s 
going to pay me, too. Good morning.’’ 

Jack lifted his cap, and dashed down the 
steps, whistling. As Alan stared after him, 
his round face grew longer every minute. 

‘*Forty miles! In an automobile!’’ he said 
very soberly. ‘‘I wish I hadn’t quit.’’ 

‘*Well, perhaps you won’t the next time,’’ 
his mother said, to comfort him. ‘‘But you 
must cultivate stick-to-it-ive-ness. That isa 
new word. Think about it.’’ 




















As if 
Dinners 


Grew on Bushes 


That's what Van Camp's 


means in summer — meals 
ready to pick. And hearty 
meals which everybody likes. 


Meals cooked by a chef 


who is master in this line. 


A new-style dish which al- 
ters all conceptions of Baked 
Beans. 


You will serve Van Camp's 
five times as often as old-style 
Pork and Beans. And it al- 
ways will be welcome. It is 
mealy, zestful, easy to digest. 


And meat meals costing 
thrice as much are not so 
nourishing. 


VAN CAMP'S 


Pork«BEANS FaKED Sain 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Cease to think of - Baked 
Beans as a homely dish—as 
hard to digest—as crisp, hard 
or mushy. 


Van Camp's is a delicacy. 
Every bean is whole and mel- 
low. And the sauce we bake 
in adds a wondrous tang. 


Van Camp’s are baked for 
hours at 245 degrees. They 
are baked in small parcels, 
baked by steam under pressure. 
This leads to easy digestion. 


This is a new dish, unlike 
any other. It’s the dish that 
hotels, clubs and lunch-rooms 
—thousands of them—buy to 
serve to men. 


This ready-cooked meal 
will save many an hour in the 
kitchen. It will save many a 


dollar. It will delight the folks 


you serve. 


Find out how far it differs 
from the beans you know. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans 
to try. If you do not find them the 
best you ever ate, your grocer will 
refund your money. 
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FATAL ACCIDENTS. 


find their way into the public prints or the 
albums of collectors are oftenest copied from 
the lichened stones of ancient burying grounds in 
the East or South; but not always. A party of 
motorists, pausing for a tire to be repaired in the 
course of a pleasure trip in a Western state, 
strolled into a small cemetery by the wayside. 
They report the following find: 
Lo, the Reaper, grimly reaping 
With a patent new machine, 
Reaped Rob’s leg, and left us weeping 
While he soared to skies serene. 
Free of Fate’s malignant clutches, 
Now in heaven, where angels sing, 
Needing neither legs nor crutches, 
Robert floats on blissful wing. 


Ts E quaint epitaphs that every now and then 


Fatal accidents have always inspired the obitu- 
ary muse to especial effort. They were supposed 
to add to death a peculiar interest and picturesque- 
ness that could not be other than impressive. 
Even when the accident was of an ignominious 
nature, like the decease of Elisha Pratt, who fell 
overboard from a boat when very much intoxi- 
cated, the graveyard poet did not shirk his task: 

Elisha Pratt was drowned at sea 
Who should have died on land; 

To mark his grave that ought to be 
This monument doth stand. 

Read, careful man! Time hastens by, 
Thou mayst avoid the wave, 

Yet, like Elisha, thou must die, 
And fill, or miss, a grave. 


Prose epitaphs, with an accident to start from, 
occasionally rise to heights of linguistic extrava- 
gance even loftier than those of poetry. In New- 
buryport, on the Old Burying Hill, is the grave of 
Mrs. Mary McHard, who, so her epitaph declares, 
was 

Suddenly summoned to the skies & snatched from ye 
eager embraces of her friends (and the throbbing hearts 
of her disconsolate family confess’d their fairest prospects 

| of sublimary bliss were in one moment dash’d) by Swallow- 
| ing a Pea at her own table, whence in a few hours she 


| sweetly breathed her Soul away, on the 8th day of March |- 


| 1778, aged 47. This Mournful Stone asa Faithful Monument 
| of Virtue fled to realms above and a Solemn Monitor to all 
| below the Stars, is erected by her Husband. 
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A YOUNG “ALLIGATOR.” 
.% amusing experience that once fell to the lot 


| 
of Mr. Joseph F. Woodroffe is told in his 
book, “‘The Upper Reaches of the Amazon.” 
| In the course of a fishing trip on the Javari River, 
| a tributary of the Amazon, Mr. Woodroffe went 
for a short stroll along the sand bank, and dis- 
| turbed some huge flocks of night birds, among 
which was a species of nightjar colored much 
like a thrush and about the same size. 

Returning from my walk, he says, I noticed, in 
the side of some undulations in the sand, round 

holes about the size of those that a rat would 
| make, and thinking they might contain the nests 
of the birds that I had disturbed, I took my knife 
from my belt and began to excavate. . 

After removing a quantity of sand, I placed my 
arm in the hole, and felt what appeared to be the 
tail of asmall alligator. I dug away with renewed 
zeal, and after a few minutes was startled by the 
inhabitant of the hole dashing out and running 
| away toward the water. On rejoining my party, 

I recounted my experience with a young “alliga- 
| tor.” The story was greeted with roars of laughter 
| and remarks about “‘river chicken.” 

It was subsequently explained to me that I had 
dug out a large green iguana, a species of lizard 
| about three feet long, which is a favorite food 
along the Amazon, and cannot easily be dis- 
tinguished from chicken. The color of the flesh, 
its taste, and the similarity of the bones make it 
| un easy matter to convince a man that he has par- 
taken of a fowl, when in fact he has eaten the 
| flesh of a reptile. Many a new arrival has deter- 
mined not to eat what seemed to him abhorrent, 
only to enjoy a good meal of iguana, and to be 
| presented with the skin, head, and tail at the 
| termination of his meal, after he had expressed 
his enjoyment of the “chicken.” 
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KNIFE AND FORK IN TURKEY. 
Te: Turkish minister of war, in his attempt 


to reorganize the Turkish army, issued an 

edict recently that the knife and fork should 
henceforth be used instead of the fingers among 
the rank and file of the Turkish forces. As a 
consequence, the troops underwent a laborious 
| education in the use of these unaccustomed im- 
plements, according to a recent dispatch from 
Constantinople: 

“This Western innovation brings almost insur- 
mountable difficulties. Accustomed through long 
habit to squat on the ground at his repasts, and to 
employ only his fingers in breaking bread and 
enjoying his national pilay [a rice dish], the 
Anatolian soldier considers fork and knife not 
only superfluous, but cumbersome, and tries by 
every possible means to avoid complying with 
this new ‘barbaric’ custom. 

“It is rather amusing to see him employ these 
utensils. He does it as long as his superiors are 
watching him. No sooner do they disappear from 
the field of observation than he reverts to his old 
habit of squatting and of using his fingers. When 

| the warning comes, announcing the approach of 
| the superior, he jumps up, takes a seat at the 
table, and tries, as best he can, to eat @ la Franca. 
The former minister of war, Mahmond Shevket 
| Pasha, tried his best to improve the soldier in this 
| direction, but failed.”’ 
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HE HAD TIME TO WASTE. 
M: E. M. Burgess, vice president and gen- 


eral manager of the Mountain States Tele- 

phone and Telegraph Company of Denver, 
was once making an automobile tour of inspection 
through southern Utah, says the Evening Post. 
That state employs some of its convicts in the 
construction of roads. While on a narrow road 
the automobile party stopped at a shallow creek, 
which they were about to ford, in order to put 
water in the radiator. 

A convict, hauling a load of crushed stone, pulled 
up behind them. The chauffeur was delayed a 
bit, and Mr. Burgess turned to the convict, saying 
apologetically: 

“We'll pass on in just a moment.”’ 

“Oh, I’m in no hurry,” the convict placidly re- 





plied. ‘I’ve got twenty years.” 











EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 


Unless you already own one you have no idea of the fun 
you and your friends can have with an Evinrude Detachable 
Rowboat Motor. 

You start off for a day's outing and take your Evinrude along. 
Arrived at your destination—lake, river or seashore—you 
clamp the Evinrude to the stern of any rowboat (the work of a 
moment), give the flywheel a quarter turn and you are off! 
The Evinrude drives an ordinary rowboat at the rate of 7 to 8 
miles an hour—a canoe 10 to 12 miles an hour—and runs 
four hours on less than a gallon of gasoline. 


If you own an Evinrude all the 
pleasures of motorboating are 
yours — without the expense. 


The 1915 model has Waterproof Magneto built into the fly- 
wheel (no separate battery required)—Automatic Reverse, 
enabling you to “ back water” instantly by merely giving the 
tiller handle a twist—and Maxim Silencer, making the motor 
almost noiseless in operation. 


Illustrated catalog and name of Evinrude dealer in your town on request. 
say :—“‘Mail me a copy of your catalog and tell me pion I can see an Evinrude. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 51 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 


Distributing Branches :— 
% 69 Cortlandt Street New York, N. Y. 
a 218 State Street ston, Mass. 
436 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 
182 Morrison Street Portland, Ore. 
(1130-7122) 
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Fountain Flash Light 


Fits in Pocket Like a Fountain Pen 
Brilliant, Compact, Always Ready 


HIS New Flash Light is one of the most unique yet produced, 
and promises also to be one of the most popular. In appear- 
ance, it closely resembles a fountain pen, complete with its 
nickel-plated pocket clip. A brilliant tungsten lamp is fitted into a 
recession at one end, while the barrel of the pen contains a new 
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process two-cell battery guaranteed to equal in brilliancy and last- 
ing power any three-cell battery made. The Fountain Flash Light 
measures 514 inches in length and may be carried in the pocket, 
just like a fountain pen. It is always clean, safe, and ready. 


©ur ©ffer . The Fountain Flash Light complete will 


be given to any Companion subscriber 
for one new solicited subscription for The Companion and 10c. extra; 
or sold for $1.00. In either case, we deliver free in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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‘| right sugar 
O forevery 
purpose 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR 
REFINING COMPANY 





ADDRESS: 117 WALL ST. N.% 











Straight 
Bones 
That Grew 

| Straight in 

Educator 
oes 





Have You Doomed 


Your Child 


to the tortures of corns, bunions, ingrowing 
louses, flat-foot, etc.—through start- 

ing him off in wrong shoes ? 
Reinted 


“Fancy" shoes that are age or 
bend the foot-bones as in above 
And bent bones cause all those foot-ills. 

But children’s feet brought up in Educators 
never have bent bones— hence never have 
foot-ills. 

Because Educators are made in the shape 
of a real, natural foot. Plenty of toe-space 


—no usly looseness. Good-looking, sturdy, 
durable. 


Made for men, women Shildren. $1.35 
to $5.50. Be sure EDU CATO! R is branded 
into the sole—if not, it isn't a genuine, ort 
gadioaty, com ome ucator — made only by 

ice & 

If vn eden’ t sell Educators write us for 


address of nearest one who does. Also interesting 
book ® Bent Bones MabeF rentc cet. " White today. 







Don’t miss seeing 
The Educator Ex- 
hibit at the San 
Francisco Fair 


Educator 
for Boys 
and 


Little Men 
Rice & Hutchins 


UCATO 
ce HOEG 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 

RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World’s Shoemakers For The Whole Family 
my 18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 





















| cannoneer lounging by the roadside pointed with 
; thumb over shoulder toward the hidden guns. 








| 


| the house for the ammunition had also been cov- 
| ered with green, and a hedge of boughs entirely 


| nearer.” 
| tion necessary; the mortar again sent its shell | 

| purring through the air against the village, which ! 
| this time broke into flames. 





BIG GUNS AT WORK. 


N Associated Press correspondent, during a 
RK five-day trip to the front through the regions | 
between Metz and the French fortress line | 
| from Verdun to Toul, was permitted to watch the | 
operation of a battery of heavy German artillery. | 
; Although he had no opportunity to inspect at close 
range the huge 164,-inch guns, which, when uncov- | 
| ered by Krupp and the German army, proved to | 
be the surprise of the war, he was given fairly | 
accurate directions for finding a battery that lay | 
carefully hidden in a wood in the rolling heights | 
of the Céte Lorraine. 

Even so, he writes, it required some searching 
and doubling back and forth before a languid 


The artillerymen were enjoying their midday rest, 
| & pause that sets in every day with the regularity 
of the luncheon hour in a factory. The two guns 
stood beneath a screen of thickly branching trees, 
the muzzles pointing toward round openings in 
this leafy roof. The gun carriages were screened 
with branches; the shelter tents of the men and 


| surrounded the position. 

The lieutenant in charge of the guns volunteered 
to telephone the battery commander, four miles 
| nearer the enemy, for permission to fire a shot or 
| two against a village in which French troops were | 
| gathering for the attack. Only forts really counted, 
| said the lieutenant; but in default of forts the | 
guns were used against any “worthy target,” a 

“worthy target” being defined as a minimum of | 
fifty infantrymen. 

The orderly reported that the battery com- | 
mander authorized two shots against the village | 
in question. At coramand, the gun crew sprang | 
to their posts about the mortar, which was already | 
adjusted for its target, a little less than six miles | 
away. The gun muzzle pointed skyward at an | 
angle of about sixty degrees. As the gun was 
fired, the projectile could be seen and followed in | 
its course for several hundred feet. The report 
was not excessively loud. 

Before the report died away the crew were busy 
as bees about the gun. One man at the elevating | 
gear rapidly cranked the barrel down to a level 





| position, ready for loading. A second threw open 


the breech, and extracting the brass cartridge 
case, carefully wiped it out before depositing it | 


; among the empties; four more seized the neney | | 
| Shell and lifted it to a cradle opposite the breech; 
| a seventh rammed it home. 


Number 8 gingerly | 
inserted the brass cartridge, half filled with a | 


| vaseline-like explosive, the breech was closed, | 
| and the gun pointer rapidly cranked the gun again | 
| into position. 


In less than thirty seconds the | 
men sprang back from the gun, again loaded and | 
aimed. | 
After a short wait, the observer from his post | 
near the village ordered “next shot fifty metres 
The gun pointer made the slight correc- | 


The men went back | 
to their interrupted noonday rest, and the lieu- 
tenant explained the fine points of his beloved 
guns. One man could manipulate the elevation 
gear with one hand easily and quickly; ten horses | 
could take the mortar, weighing eight tons, any- | 
where; it could fire up to five hundred shots per 
day. He was proud of the skillful concealment | 
of his guns, which had been firing for four days 
from the same position without being discovered, 
although French aviators had located all the 
sister batteries, all of which had suffered loss 


; from shrapnel fire. 
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ANCIENT SURGERY. 


SET of thirty-seven very remarkable ancient 
A Greek surgical instruments has been dis- 
covered near the site of Colophon, in Ionia, 
and are at present in England. The instruments 
show a type of workmanship unequaled in any 
other extant specimens, and generally reveal the 
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MERAS & FILM 


AKING pictures with an Ansco is bully 

good sport that lasts a// year round. You 
simply can’t beat it for real fun, as those who’ve 
tried it can tell you. The No.3A Folding Buster 
Brown camera shown in this ad takes a picture 
3t x 54 in. (postcard size) and costs $10. There 
are smaller Folding Buster Browns at $9, $8 and $6. 
Ansco Camera, Ansco Film, Cyko Paper—that’s 
the All-American team that wins every time. 
Catalog from your dealer or us, free upon request. 


















This is the sign of the Ansco Dealer, the 
man who will show you the different models 
of Ansco Cameras and tell you all about 
them. See him. Write us for specimen picture 
taken with model you contemplate buying. 


- 


Millions of dollars were recently awarded in a suit 
for infringement upon Ansco patent rights, estab- 
lishing Ansco Film legally as the — film. 
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ANSCO™- 
COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON 
NEW YORK 


Schools, Colleges and ‘Camps 


Tour for Boys to California and the West, June 25th Win ona C amps for Boys 


to September 6th. Write for circular. 
Dr. J. C. Bradley, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. MOOSE POND Eighth S. 
camps graded (ages 8 om 0. 16). 


Powder Point School for Boys Two camps graded (age 
bone grounds; modern buildings. New Concrete resi- C. E. COBB, Denmark Inn, Denmark, Maine. 








dence. New gymnasium. Athletic fields. Cinder track. 
















Boys—the catchers’ and field- 
ers’ gloves hold the ball best 
when oiled now and then with 
3-in-One. Keeps’em soft. Prevents 
rotting and ripping. Use 


3-in-One Oil 


too, for bicycles and roller skates. 
Also on guns, pistols, pocket knives 
and tools. Makes everything go 
easy—prevents rust and tarnish. 
3-in-One is sold everywhere. Trial Size, 10c.; 
Large Size, 25c.; Household Size, 50c. 1 
in Handy Oil Cans, just right to 
carry around, 25c. Ask for 3-in-One 
and avoid substitutes. 


FREE—Sample and Dictionary of uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
42AlIT. Broadway New York 
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| been before the Christian era, 
London Times. 


| very great progress in surgery that the ancients 


‘oN ; achieved. The date, although somewhat uncer- 


| tain, is probably near the first or second century, 
A.D. It is possible, however, that it may have | 
says a writer in the | 


With two exceptions, the instruments are all of | 
bronze. The blades of the knives were originally | 


| steel, but in each case this metal has been almost | 


| completely destroyed by rust. 


Among other in- | 
struments discovered were forceps for removing | 
growths, and arrow and lance heads from wounds; 


| a contrivance for raising the depressed bones of 





the skull, and a remarkable instrument called a 
“drill bow,” for performing a skull trephine. 

The collection includes a tenaculum, or sharp ! 
hook, similar to those in modern use; a number of | 
catheters of beautiful workmanship, shaped like 
modern instruments of the same type; a cautery | 
for burning wounds; a couple of probes exactly | 
like the modern ones; a couple of spatulas, or 
spoons; a needle holder, and a bronze box, ‘ert | 
dently an instrument case. In addition, there are | 
a slab of Egyptian porphyry, upon which oint- | 
ments were mixed, and a pair of scales, still in | 
excellent equipoise. 

Some cupping vessels were also discovered. 
The method of using these was to ignite a piece of 
dry linen placed inside of them, and then to apply | 
them to the skin. As the heated air cooled within, ' 
it contracted, and sucked the skin into the neck | 
of the cup, thus exercising counter-irritation. The | 
modern Biers glass exhibits the same principle. | 
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NOT A LETTER. 


NE morning a rather fidgety subordinate | 
QO came into Colonel Goethals’ office in the 
Canal Zone, says Answers. | 

“I got your letter, colonel,” he began, “and I 
came to —”’ 

He got no further, for the colonel, with uplifted 
eyebrows, cut in: 

“Letter? Letter? There must be some mis- 
take. I have written you no letter!” 

“Oh, yes, colonel,” repeated the man. “I’ve got 
it here. It’s about the work down at Miraflores. 
Now, you see —” 

Again the colonel cut in: 

“Oh, Isee! But you misled me. You spoke of 
my letter. You meant, of course, my orders!” 

The colonel’s blue eyes stared coldly at the 
argumentative man, who, suddenly feeling that 


College or business preparation. Upper and lower schools. 





the conversation was at an end, “faded away.” 


Address RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster, 
15 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Play- 

ground positions. 
MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


CAMP KINAPIK-—Lake Kezar, Me. 


| Unique combination of Maine woods, lakes and White Moun- 
tains. Woodcraft, fishing, 

| Boys—8 to 15. Personal care. Prop. Dr. E. H. Arnold, Yale 
University ; Director indorsed by rnest Thompson Seton. 
Address H. C. WENT, Director, Bridgeport, Conn. 


/WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


NORTON, MASS. (30 miles from Boston.) 
The new college for women. 4-year course leading to A. B. 














CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
543 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Bost 
Established 1828. Prepares boys pom — Pe for 
assachusetts Institute of Technol 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. 
Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. General + gg with 
Household Science. be Xoo” Addre: 


Principal, ‘ANDOVER, MASS, 
WALNUT “HILL SCHOOL 


18 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
£ College gy my School for Girls. Seventeen miles 
from Boston. Forty Acres. Athletic Fields. Five Buildings. 
Gymnasium. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principais. 











gree. All classes in operation. Also 2-year course | 
for high school graduates. 17 buildings. 3% acres. Endow- 
ment. Catalog. Rev. Samuel V. Cole, ., LL. D., President. 


Wyonegonic Camps in Girls 


MOOSE P: Fourteenth Season 
seed a camps (ages 4. to 21). 
For Illustrated Booklet addre: 


Mr. and Mrs. C. E. COBB, omen Maine. 





DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every de- 
partment of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300—$350 
per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 





ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
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Home 
School 


for 


Girls 


refining. 


education. 
Arts. 


structors., 





Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personality 


Genuine happy home life ; 
Growing girls inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals 
of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally 
favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and 


One hundred acres; 
seashore, ponies, horseback riding. Hygiene and morals 
observed especially for results in health, character and 
Gymuastics, 
French, German, Spanish — native teachers. 
branches of study under patient and enthusiastic in- 
Address 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., P. 0. Box D, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


PINES 


personal attention and care. 


pine groves, 1000 feet of 


Music, Handiwork, Domestic 


All 
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A linen store for one hundred years 


The Linen Book 


We invite every woman reader of 
The Youth’s Companion who is 
interested in securing fine quality 
goods at reasonable prices to send 
postal for “The Linen Book,” 
which fully illustrates and de- 
scribes some big values in Nap- 
kins, Doilies, Centrepieces, Lunch 
Cloths, Table Cloths,and Bedroom 
Linens, Rugs, Dress Materials, etc. 


Samples sent on request 


T. D. Whitney & Co. 


Temple Pl. and West St., Boston, Mass. 
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FIND OUT 
THE KIND OF FOOD THAT WILL KEEP YOU 
WELL. 

The true way is to find out what is best to eat 
and drink, and then cultivate a taste for those 
things instead of poisoning ourselves with im- 
proper, indigestible food, etc. 

A conservative Massachusetts woman writes: 

“T have used Grape-Nuts 5 years for the young 
and for the aged; in sickness and in health; at 
first following directions carefully, later in a vari- 
ety of ways as my taste and judgment suggested. 

“But its most special, personal benefit has been | 
as a substitute for meat, and served dry with | 
cream when rheumatic troubles made it important | 
for me to change diet. | 

“Served in this way with the addition of a cup | 
of hot Postum and alittle fruit it has been used | 
at my morning meal for six months, during which 
time my health has much improved, nerves have | 
grown steadier, and a gradual decrease in my 
excessive weight adds greatly to my comfort.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. | 
Read, “The Road to Wellville,” 1 packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears | 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and | 
full of human interest. 
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» AT LAST! 


An all-steel Skate- 
Mobile with automobile || 
features, motorcycle 
steering gear, folding 
bicycle saddle-seat, 
ball bearing steel 
wheels, electric bell, 
automatic foot-brake, all 
beautifully enameled, for 
only $3.50. Headlight 
and luggage carrier extra. 


Can You Beat It? 


SKATE-MOBILE 


The only Skate-Mobile made. 
safe, strong and light. A practical vehicle 
—not a toy. Automatic brake insures 
safety at any speed. Travels faster and 
farther than roller skates, saves time going 
to and from school and running errands, 
and develops both body and brain. 


To the first one in a locality 
ordering a Skate-Mobile we 
give a luggage carrier abso- 
lutely. FREE. Order now, 
today, and be the first. If not 
entirely satisfied, we will re- 
turn your money. Descriptive 
circular sent on request. 


Skate-Mobile Mfg. Co. | 
18 W. McMicken Avenue 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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= sau a OB at 
Approval 


Highest qual- 
ity hose—made 
from imported, fine 
hicheiniia Bee Island cotton. peorone. 
—ex' ea garter Pq 
ee!—double sole— direct frou sal to you 
big saving. Write for catalog. 
yy 


6 ° ”? ° 
Lawrence “Flexible” Hosiery *f, 
Send at once for two oy for examination--no 
money down—we trust you. In ordering, state 
size and color wanted. Also send names of 

friends who might be interested. Write today. 
Lawrence Knitting Co., 2 Charies $t.,Methuen,Mass, 
Agents Wanted, elaborate outfit furnished 
a 8h 
8 








Stam | War Packet Special. Stamps from Servia, Belgium, 
ps: France, Russia, Germany, Turkey, England, 
etc.. 105 vars., Ze. 1000 fine mixed, 20c. New 32-page List 
PREE. Agts. wtd., 50%. I Buy Stamps. L.B. Dover, St. 
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THE PENALTY OF FAME. 
Frere years ago, when women writers were 






fewer, and the public notice they received 
made them so much the more conspicuous 
among their sex,—and in an era whose ideals of 
femininity were the retiring and domestic,—one 
of the most popular of American writers often 


| sighed and laughed at the burden of her fame. 
| The omnipresent kodak was then unknown, and 


she refused to be photographed; but the “pen 


| pictures” of which she was made the subject were 


less truthful and quite as trying as the most un- 


| flattering of snapshots. To be described as ‘“‘a 
| sumptuous and alluring beauty of superbly Orien- 
| tal type’? was scarcely more agreeable to a New 


England matron in her middle years than to find 
herself depicted as “frail, emaciated, and without 
physical attractions, but with the light of genius 
glowing ever in her deep-set, melancholy eyes.” 
It was almost cheering, by contrast, to learn from 
another imaginative scribe that she walked with 
the stride of a sergeant major, wore her hair short 
and sleeked close with hair oil, affected mannish 
clothes, and habitually tramped from ten to twenty 
miles a day. That “interviewer,” however, who 
“faked” for her a set of silly and startling opinions 
on current politics, and assigned her besides “a 
rasping voice, spectacles, and a squint,” she never 
forgave. 

When boats and babies were named for her, she 
was pleased; but great was her wrath and dismay 
when her name was conferred upon a brand of 


| tobacco—a thing she loathed, sniffing its odor with 


shrinking distaste at a distance always a marvel 
to men-folk, with noses of smoke-dulled sensibili- 
ties. Worse yet, it was plug tobacco, to chew— 
horrible habit! Worst of all, it was advertised in 
huge, glaring letters on billboards and boardings! 
Her name, followed by “Chewing Tobacco!” Of 
course, teasing friends, and irreverent jokers 
everywhere, inflected the dreadful words as if 
“chewing” were an active participle, instead of an 
adjective, thereby representing her as personally 
addicted to the “filthy weed.” 

Even though she did not go into society, and 
though she sought the quietest resorts in summer, 


fame pursued her, and occasionally overtook her |- 


unexpectedly. Arriving at a summer hotel, where 
she had been assured that her wish to be left to her- 
self would be respected, she was dismayed to dis- 
cover that she had been preceded by an ardent 
admirer of foreign extraction, who had carved her 
initials prominently on all the most conspicuous 
trees of the neighboring grove. That was bad 
enough. A few days later, at dinner, an awkward 
waiter upset a dish of nuts, so that they showered 
her hair and shoulders and rolled into her plate 
and lap. She took the mishap without a start, 
even, and went quietly on with her dessert, in- 
tending unobtrusively to remove the nuts still 
about her person when she could do so unnoticed. 
The incident would have passed off unperceived 
by most of the company and been quickly for- 
gotten by all, but for her admirer. That exuberant 
gentleman, half starting from his chair, clasped his 
hands ecstatieally and cried in tones of penetrat- 
ing fervor: 

“Ah, madame, what admi-r-r-r-able presence of 
mind! Whatcalm! What genius!” 


* © 


FAMILY AFFECTION AMONG THE 
TURKS. 


STRIKING incident, illustrating the pride 
and attachment the Turks feel toward their 
family, however humble it may be, is de- 

scribed by Mr. Sidney Whitman, in “ Turkish 
Memories” : 

Some days after leaving Erzerum we noticed an 
old man in peasant costume riding along with us 
over hill and dale through the snow. He wore 
pointed slippers, and looked like some fierce 
Saracen chief of old. When we halted for the 
night, Sirry Bey asked us if we would come over 
into his shed. He wished us to make the acquaint- 
ance of his uncle, who was the old peasant referred 
to, and who had ridden quite alone from his home- 
stead, many miles away, to meet our party. 

It was a touching sight to see the pride with 
which Sirry Bey introduced us to his kinsman. 
He himself boasted the title of ‘‘excellency,” and 
was oné of the secretaries of the Sultan, coming 
direct from the palace in Constantinople, with all 
the prestige that this fact carries in the eyes of the 
inhabitants of the provinces, to whom “Cospoli” 
[Constantinople] and the Sultan are only second 
in importance to Mecca and the Caaba; and yet 
he took a back seat in the presence of the old 
peasant, his uncle, and thus senior in the family. 
It did one’s heart good to see the pleasure with 
which he introduced us to the old man. 

We were told by our doctor that when Sirry Bey 
first met his uncle on the road, he embraced him 
and kissed his hands in deference to his age and 
to the higher standing in the family given him as 
uncle in comparison with the nephew. 


¢ © 


A DISTINGUISHED SPY. 


UDYARD Kipling narrowly escaped arrest 
on charge of espionage recently on the Ter- 
ritorial training field at Sevenoaks, England. 

In a letter written by a sergeant in the Territorials, 
he says: 

“Our battalion turned out in full marching order, 
and proceeded to our usual practice ground. An 
ordinary-looking man came to me and asked me 
a lot of particulars about the battalion. He told 
me he had seen a lot of soldiering in his time, and 
said he must confess our men struck him as being 
about the smartest in marching he had ever seen, 
outside the regulars. 

‘“‘He asked me so many particulars about them, 
and also about their billets, that I thought I should 
detain him as a sort of spy. I excused myself 
and rode off to the head of the column, and in- 
formed.one of our majors of what had occurred, 
and later I took the man to the major. 

“The officer stopped me to-day, and laughingly 
asked me if I knew whom I had tried to put under 
arrest. I said I did not, and he told me it was no 
less a person than Rudyard Kipling.” 

& & 


THE STUPIDITY OF LONDON. 


A SOUTH Lambeth teacher, whose experiment 
is recounted in Tit-Bits, asked her class to 
write an essay on London. Later she was 

surprised to read the following in one attempt: 
“The people of London are noted for their stu- 

pidity.” 
The young author was asked how he got that idea. 
“Please, miss,’” was the reply, “it says in the text- 
book, ‘the population of London is very dense’!” 
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Making It Easy 


When in doubt about YOUR car—when 
choosing seems so difficult and the merits 
of one make-after-another is over shad- 
owed by the features that don’t appeal to 
you—just remember there are THREE 
REGALS supplying pretty nearly every 
known motor-need. 


No matter which one you select, it will 

have all those sturdy, enduring Regal 

qualities which have been developed in 

our eight years of car-building. 

Sort of simplifies things, doesn’t it? Here they 
A LIGHT “FOUR?” 106 inch wheelbase $ 650 


A STANDARD “FOUR”........ 
A “V" TYPE “EIGHT”... cccce 
cAll models are 5 passenger capacity—fully equipped, including electric lights 


and starter—have crown fenders, demountable rims and one-man top. Send 
for literature and name of nearest dealer, 


Regal Motor Car Ca 
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these actual facts. 


The new metal Tanglefoot Holder 
removes the last objection to the use 
of Tanglefoot. 10c at dealers, or sent 
postpaid—two for 25c— anywhere in 
the United States. (40) 


THE O. & W. THUM CO. 





Dept. 217, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


No one thinks of leaving 
poisons within reach of little 
children — except fly poisons. 
Yet fly poisons kill more chil- 
dren than all other poisons 
combined. 


We quote from an editorial in the 
December issue of The Journal of the 
Michigan State Medical Society: 

‘*From the first of July to October 
15, the press of a few states reported 


45 cases of poisoning of children 
from the use of fly poisons.’’ 


These children were all under six years of age. 
The poisoning was caused by swallowing the 
liquid covering poison fly paper or by sucking the 
oisoned and sweetened wicks protruding from tin 
The editorial suggests that a large num- 
ber of cases of such poisoning probably escaped 
recognition because: 
‘‘—it is difficult, perhaps impossible, for even an ex- 
perienced physician to distinguish a case of arsenical 
poisoning from cholera infantum, the symptoms 
being so similar. How many children have been 


poisoned from these fly poisons, amid the deaths 
ascribed to cholera infantum, can never be known.’’ 


Mothers who have intuitively avoided fly poisons, 

now have their good judgment complimented by 

The danger is even greater than most of them knew. 
“‘Arsenical fly destroying devices are as dangerous as the phosphorus match. 
They should be abolished. There are as efficient and more sanitary ways of 


catching or killing flies, and fly poisons, if used at all, should not be used in 
homes where there are children, or where children visit.’’ 


“TANGLEFOO 


The Sanitary Fly Destroyer 
Non-Poisonous 
Catches the Germ With the Fly 
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Grow Corns 


If You Will 
But don’t keep them 


One can’t well avoid corns in 
these days of dainty shoes. But 
it’s folly to keep them, pare them 
and doctor them. 

A chemist has invented a way 
to end corns quickly. It is known 
as Blue-jay. Attach it and the 
corn pain stops at once. Then a 
bit of wax—called B& B wax— 
loosens the corn very gently. In 
two days the whole corn disap- 
pears without any pain or soreness. 


It seems magical. After a 

lue-jay plaster is applied, the 
shoe can’t hurt the corn. After 48 
hours there is no corn to hurt. 

Folks have proved this on some 
70 million corns. They are re- 
moving in this way a million 
corns a month. 

That's why corns are not so 


common as they used to be. 
Blue-jay plasters came—folks 
found them out—and half the 
corns that grow today are quickly 
ended by them. 





Blue-jay 
Ends Corns 


15 and 25 cents — at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 














free trial on this Gnest of bicyelesthe ‘Ranger.’ We 


iret? We 
will ship it to you on approv: reight id, without a 
cent 4 tin advaness This otter abeolutel genuine. 
TODAY for our big ca’ sho 
our full line of bicycles for 
ey it te 0 cyctopedia of Bicgeica, 
ity. y icy’ 
bic: information. It’s free. on 
a ad som, \—-" og 
¢ an ‘or 
bicycles at halt usual pF A a4 st of 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at 
once, at $3 to $8 each, 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in each 
exhibit a sample 1915 





WIZARD 
REPEATING 


Will stop 

(or man ) without permanent \\ 

jury. Perfectly safe to carry = 

without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 

oe 3 pulling the trigger. Loads from 

any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
1 . All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster. 
10c. With Pistol, 55c. Money-order or postage stamps, no coin. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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DO YOUR OWN COLOR DRAWING 
with Blaisdells. All colors at your stationer’s 
or write for free color chart. Philadelphia. 

















How can we sell you the highest 
grade machine, cut the price in two, 
allow three months’ trial, guarantee 
for 25 years, and deliver it 
free at any freight 
station in the 
United States? Quite 
a question, but our 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


booklet tells you fairly and squarely 
about it. Tens of thousands have 
been distributed all over the country. 
This is the only Sewing Machine in 
the world having the wonderful Auto- 
matic Plate-Tension Release. We 
also offer a choice of four styles. of 
cabinetwork. Send at once for Illus- 
trated Descriptive Booklet No. 10. 
PERRY MASON (O., BOSTON, MASS. 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


MERICAN DENTISTRY.—The wounded sol- 
diers cared for at the American Ambulance 
in Paris recover sooner by ten days, on the aver- 
age, than the wounded in any other hospital. The 
Dental Summary attributes this success to the 
care that the Americans give to the teeth of their 
patients, -For that work the Ambulance has 
the services of the best American dentists in 
Paris, who treat the teeth of every soldier. The 
Arabs have the be&St teeth, although those of the 
Moroccans and Algerians are almost perfect. 
The English have the worst, and both they and 
the French are commonly afflicted with inflamed 
gums, and often suffer more from their teeth 
than they do from their wounds. The Ambulance 
is also noted for the success with which it treats 
desperate cases. In short, American surgery has 
taken first rank in this war, and is everywhere 
welcomed both by the Germans and the allies. 


HANGES IN SUBMARINES.—Some of the 

best thought of the naval engineering profes- 
sion, says the Engineering Record, is now engaged 
in trying to unify the motive power of the subma- 
rine; that is, to do away with the oil engine and 
the battery-driven electric motor, and to substitute 
for it perhaps an ordinary boiler with oil fuel for 
running on the surface, and the so-called second- 
ary “soda boiler” for running submerged. Many 
changes are afoot in submarine design, notably a 
more minute subdivision of the hull to withstand 
the maximum water pressure likely to be encoun- 
tered; a change in the cross-sectional shape to 
get better results in the way of stability and ease 
of handling, and more room for storing fuel and 
air; the perfecting of the signaling apparatus for 
use under water; an increased power of offensive; 
some way by which the boats can lay mines; some 
way of providing the boats with light armor and 
with light. disappearing guns, and with two and 
three propellers, Like the modern air craft, the 
submarine is immensely valuable within its limita- 
tions; but dangerous as it is in the more confined 
waters of seas fairly close to its base, a vast 
amount of constructive work is still necessary 
before it can seriously compete with the more 
powerful battleships for the command of the ocean. 
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Varsity Fifty Five 
for young men 
Many of you lads who read 


this paper are not yet old 
DENTIFYING OUR SOLDIERS.—The latest enough to buy your own 
report of the adjutant general of the United: : 


States army deals with the use of finger-print | : clothes; nor big enough for our suits. 


photographs and personal descriptions as a means 
of identifying the men in the army, and gives some 





TW 
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interesting examples of the valuable service they But you will be; and when the time comes, remem- 
render. At the end of the last fiscal year, 291,181 e ° e ’ 
finger-print records had been taken in the adjutant ber that our label in clothes isa sign that you ll get 
general’s office. Out of that number, 88,937 were 


my 


the finger prints of reénlisted men, the records of 
whose previous service were on file. Here the 


You might look in father’s coat for it, now, 
just to see if he knows how to buy clothes. 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
j ; Good Clothes Makers 


Chicago New York 


all-wool fabrics, fine tailoring, and best style. 





finger prints were valuable in detecting fraud. 
Many a man has come with a certificate of dis- 
charge in his hand, and enlisted under the name | Syqamummme 
given in that certificate, whose finger prints showed | 
conclusively that he was not the man he pretended |! 
to be. During the fiscal year, the office detected | } 
467 cases of fraudulent enlistment by former de- is 
serters, general delinquents, and others. The | §% 
office has also identified former soldiers whose | 
identity could be satisfactorily established in no 
other way, civil offenders who sought to evade 
arrest by enlisting in the army under assumed 
names, and soldiers who accidentally left finger 
prints while engaged in crime. The accompany- 
ing photographs show the four primary classes in 
which all finger prints can be grouped; they are, 
from left to right, the arch, the loop, the whorl, 
and the composite. 
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ECHNIQUE OF PAINTING.—Many persons 

think that the paintings by the old masters 
owe their permanency in some degree to secret 
processes now lost. In the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute Dr. Maximilian Toch points out that as a 
matter of fact the old masters used only those few 
colors (madder, for example) the permanency of 
which was well established, and that they avoided 
mixing colors known to have a bad chemical effect 
on one another. Incidentally, he deseribes the 
scientific methods of detecting later-day copies. 
Zine white, where flake white would have been 
used, protoplasmic remains in the cells of-the 
wood used for the picture, and the transparency 
of the bitumen in the shadows are proofs that 
a picture is nota genuine antique. In respect to 
deterioration, the author mentions the bad effects 
of smoke and modern gas fumes; and after saying 
that either light or darkness may bleach a picture, 
points out that some pictures that have been kept 
in the dark can be restored by placing them in 
bright sunlight. Finally, Doctor Toch condemns 
those modern painters who substitute the collaps- 
ible tube or palette knife for the brush, on the 
ground that the flakes of color thus attached to 
the canvas will crack off and become detached. 





Darning Stops 
—and Your Children Wear Stylish Stockings 
When They Wear HOLEPROOFS 


Three pairs for $1 are guaranteed to We spend $60,000 a year for inspec- 
wear three months without holes. tion, just to see that each pair is perfect. 
We spare no expense if it means added 

If any of the three pairs fail in that quality. Holeproofs are soft and com- 
time we will replace them with new  fortable—and, selling at the price of 


If that method had been used by the ancients, no hose absolutely free. common kinds, they are the least ex- 

trace of their work would now exist. pensive hose on the market. Try them. 
ote Six pairs are guaranteed to wear with- ae ee * 

out holes for six months—and many The genuine Holeproofs are sold in 

"Spry PHOTOGRAPHY. — The laboratory pairs wear longer. your town. Write for dealers’ names. 


staff of the Eastman Kodak Company at 
Rochester in New York has hit upon a way of 
photographing in color that is likely to be popular, 
although as blue is suppressed or imperfectly rep- 
resented, it is not suitable for work other than 
portraiture. In that, however, it gives excellent 
results. The lighter tones, such as the flesh tints 
and the white of kid gloves, pearls, and the like, 


> e ae 
are particularly good. The darker colors, such as | § = 
the browns, are very rich, although of course in | #% Ci TCR, OSICT% ; 
viewing the photographs separately from their | fy FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 2 
originals no one can guess how closely the colors | 4 A s 
are imitated. The process consists in taking two | &% 
negatives, one through a red screen and the other 
through a green one, in developing and fixing 
them, and in then dissolving the silver image, and 
staining the films—the red green and the green 
red. The process is completed by placing the 
dyed plates, one of which is expressly taken re-| && 
versed, face to face. They are then used as a| 3 
transparency. Those that the company has shown 
were adapted in color to be hung before incan- 


We ship direct where no dealer is near, 

The reason we cam guarantee them is charges prepaid, on receipt of remit- 

this: We pay for our yarnsan average tance. Write for free book that tells 
price of 71c per pound—which buysthe all about Holeproofs. 

best yarn for the purpose. Common 


Men’s, 25¢c per pair and up—women’s, 35¢ 
yarn sells for 29c per pound. 


per pair and up—children’s, 35c per pair. 3 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
loleproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, Eng. 


=={ The New Stocking with Elastic Ribbed Top for Women 


The new Holeproof Elastic Ribbed Cotton Top on both silk and 
cotton hose stretches wide but always returns to original shape. 


Because of its ideal comfort, both stout and slender women prefer it. 
Ask your dealer about it. If he hasn’t it, write us and we'll see 





descent electric lamps with globes of ground glass. | # nby, invitation that you are supplied. Reg. U.S. 
The original negatives may, however, be kept, and | BY | eaders of the Holeproofs for women are also obtainable with the regular hemmed at. Office, 
ordinary positives prepared from them. From the | 3 WorldAssociation garter tops. (646) 1908 
positives any number of negatives can be made | 3%, arenes 
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and converted into color portraits. 
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THE \+ git B COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated wee y pepe per for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Janada, and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subeenigtions may begin at any time during 


stoner ee Renewals pala. be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for oh als. Pa — to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office oney Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


tered, and poured a cocktail into the 


bowl. As the patient talked he saw the butler 
put one article of food or drink after another into 
the bowl. When he had finished, the bowl was 
half full; it held oysters, bread, butter, salted 
almonds, soup, fish, cucumbers, celery, two or 
three vegetables, chicken, champagne, bonbons, 
assorted fruits, cakes, ice cream, cheese, and 
coffee. 

When the patient had come to the end of his 
own aches and pains, the physician gravely led 
him to the bowl, and said, ‘This is your stomach 
after a full dinner; can you wonder that it is often 
_uncomfortable, and finally rebels against you?’’ 

It would be well if every so-called “‘good liver” 
thought more of the burden he puts on that long- 
suffering and faithful slave, his stomach. Such a 
man is a good liver only in the sense that he eats 
good food—in many cases the very best that can 
be had. But he eats far too much and too often, 
and he mixes his food unwisely—even recklessly. 
Although he may long seem to be free from any 
ill results, the reckoning will surely come. 

That is especially true of those who insist on a 
rich and copious diet and neglect to take enough 
exercise to keep the body free of its waste prod- 
ucts. Healthy persons who live much in the 
open air, and who follow regularly some form 
of physical exercise that obliges them to breathe 
deeply and keep the blood stream properly oxy- 
genated, can eat hearty meals that would mean 
ill health or even death to one who lives a seden- 
tary life. 

Too many men break down prematurely, before 
they are sixty; it is usual to attribute such cases 
to the stress of modern business life. No doubt 
overwork and overanxiety are to blame for part of 
the trouble; but it is often the case that these 
men, after an athletic and vigorous adolescence, 
have permitted themselves to fall into habits of 
physical sloth. They take street cars when they 
ought to walk, nod over a newspaper in the eve- 
ning when they ought to be in the bowling alley, 
buy a motor when they had better build a tennis 
court, and all the time they add to the richness 
and profusion of the table—because they “can 
afford it,’ and sometimes because eating has 
actually become their chief means of recreation. 
But overeating, like every other form of excess, 
carries with it the seeds of inevitable and severe 
disease. 








RECKLESS EATING. 


HERE is an amusing story of a visit that 
a great sufferer from chronic dyspepsia 
made to a celebrated physician. The 
physician had a huge empty punch bowl 
at his elbow. Presently the butler en- 
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BLANK CARTRIDGES. 


HE old-time steamboat mates on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers swore vigorously 
and continuously at the deck hands 
when they were loading or unloading 
vessels, because they believed the men 
would not work steadily otherwise. A 

good many overseers of illiterate labor put the 

same theory into practice; it is especially common 
among bosses who have charge of workmen who 
do not know much English. 

The successful superintendent of a certain big 
machine shop does not believe in profanity or 
even in loud talk as a means of getting cheerful 
and intelligent labor out of a workman. A man 
who went all over this machine shop with the 
superintendent recently tells of one incident that 
attracted his attention. 

“Passing from one department to another, we 
came at last upon a foreman who was trying to 
tell a Polish laborer how to do a certain piece of 
work. The foreman’s directions were interspersed 
with the most fluent profanity. The laborer grew 
more and more confused as he listened, and the 
foreman’s temper and language grew steadily 
worse. 

‘**Bill” interrupted the superintendent, ‘your 
instruction is about ten per cent. efficiency and 
ninety per cent. noise.’ 

“*T don’t see how you figure that,’ the foreman 
said, as he turned tous. ‘I tried hard to make it 
so strong that the Hunky would just have to under- 
stand what I meant.’ 

““*What you call strength is the weakest thing 
in the world as a means of conveying ideas,’ said 
the superintendent. ‘Apart from the offensiveness 
of the habit, profanity is used so indiscriminately 
that it means nothing in particular. That laborer 
hears people use precisely the same violent expres- 
sions in all kinds of circumstances—to express 
anger or pleasure, to describe the most violent 
extremes of heat and cold, drunkenness and so- 
briety, innocence and guilt—until it is impossible 
for them to carry any real meaning to him. 

* *You are feeding too many blank cartridges into 
the magazine. What you need is more bullets 
and better aim. Choose words that mean some- 
thing, and say what you have to say with sincerity. 
By actual count, a fifth of the words you said to the 
Pole a minute ago were oaths, and still more were 
only noisy abuse. Not one of those words gave 
him the slightest idea about his work. Blank car- 
tridges make just as much noise as loaded ones, 

















and take just as long to shoot. But don’t forget 
that in the scale of efficiency the blank cartridge 
stands at zero.’” 
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ENTERING INTO THE GAME. 


VERYONE who has watched children at play 
knows with what earnestness they “make 
believe.” The Appalachian mountaineer, 

himself almost a child in mental development, 
apparently surrenders himself to his imagination 
with the same unquestioning completeness. The 
Methodist Layman’s Herald tells a story that illus- 
trates that fact: 

Two brothers and a neighbor friend, all be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-four years old, were 
working in a sugar orchard, making troughs. They 
finished their work about four o’clock, and agreed 
to have a “bear chase” on the way home. 

The younger brother was to be the “bear,” the 
neighbor the “dog,” and the older brother was to 
be the man and carry the axe. The chase started; 
the bear set off down the ridge toward the river; the 
dog went after him as fast as he could go, and 
the hunter came on behind. The chase grew 
warm, and the dog pushed the bear so hard that 
he swarmed up a leaning birch at the edge of the 
river. The dog bayed him. The hunter came up, 
sailed into the tree with the axe, and cut it down. 
The tree fell into the river with the bear in it. As 
it hit the water, the bear jumped out and made for 
a small island near the middle of the river, with 
the dog after him. The dog caught him on the 
island. They promptly clinched, and went to 
the ground. The bear was rather too much for the 
dog, and was giving him what “Paddy gave the 
drum,” when the hunter arrived on the scene. He 
joined in the fight, and opened the bear’s thigh 
with his axe! 

The hunter and dog soon realized that the bear 
was in a serious condition. They carried him 
home and got a doctor, who sewed up the wound. 
After the operation was finished the doctor learned 
of the ‘‘bear chase.” 

He turned to the elder brother. “What did you 
mean,” he demanded, “by chopping up your own 
brother this way? He might have bled to death 


before you could get help. What did you do it } 


for?” 

The hunter shook his head. “I ain’t goin’ to 
allow no b’ar to chaw up my dawg; I’ll have you 
understand that,” he replied. 
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DELAYED LETTERS. 


URING the siege of Paris in 1870, the 
D German army kept such a strict guard 

round the city that it was impossible for 
those within to send mail or messengers to the 
outside world. In order to circumvent their 
watchfulness, and to get dispatches to the French 
lines down the Seine, an army officer made an 
ingenious contrivance. It was an air- and water- 
tight zine receptacle for letters—which could be 
thrown into the river and carried by the current to 
the French lines, where it was caught in fish nets. 
The system, according to Novellen-Schatz, worked 
successfully for a time. 

The Germans eventually discovered the new 
carrier system, and intercepted the messages with 
nets of theirown. That, of course, put an end to 
the matter, and when the siege came to an end, the 
necessity for any such system came to an end, 
too. Ten years later, a fisherman who was cast- 
ing his net in the Seine, drew up with the fish a 
curious piece of hollow metal. He opened it with 
his knife, and found in it nearly three hundred 
sealed letters, dated 1870. One of the containers 
at least had escaped the German nets by being 
stopped by some obstruction in the river, and had 
remained there all that time. The letters were 
turned over to the postal authorities, and after 
their long sojourn at the bottom of the Seine, they 
were delivered—a decade late—to as many of the 
persons as could be found. 
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INTRODUCING THE DASHEEN. 


HE dasheen, a comparatively new edible, 

threatens the supremacy of the potato. It is 

being cultivated in Florida with much suc- 
cess and with much profit to its cultivators, accord- 
ing to the Fruitman’s Guide 

The dasheen stalks grow to a height of from four 
to six feet. The plant has shield-shaped leaves, 
not unlike elephant’s ears. Each hill of dasheen 
contains one or two large spherical corms, which 
grow to five pounds in weight; round them are 
developed numerous tubers. Both corms and 
tubers are like the potato in composition, but they 
contain less water. One plant will produce from 
four to ten pounds of tubers in good rich soil. 
Both corms-and tubers have an agreeable nutty 
flavor, and are easily digested. 

The cook can serve a dasheen in the same way 
that she serves a potato, and she can also prepare 
the blanched shoots, forced from the corms in 
hothouses, as she does asparagus. The leaves, 
when tender, will take the place of spinach. Per- 
haps the dasheen will be a familiar vegetable in 
our markets before long. 


* © 


BOSTON AGAIN. 


NEW Yorker, who recently returned from a 
visit in Boston, vouches for the truth of the 
following: One afternoon he found the six- 

year-old son of his host settled in front of the 
drawing-room fire with a sheet of paper before 
him and a pencil clasped in his chubby fist. Steal- 
ing a look over the boy’s shoulder, he saw that 
the little fellow was making pictures. 

“Well, Bobby,” he asked genially, “are you 
drawing an engine?” 

Slowly the child looked up, and slowly he spoke: 

“It would take a very strong boy to draw an 
o— but I am making a picture of a locomo- 
tive.” 
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OUT OF LONG EXPERIENCE. 


ARRISTERS should always be respectful to 
the court and accept decisions with good 
humor, says Dr. Blake Odgers, who illus- 

trates the proper attitude of the profession in the 
Yorkshire Post. 

A young barrister who held different views from 
the court remarked on one occasion that he was 
surprised to hear the judge make a certain state- 
ment, whereupon the leading counsel apologized 
for his junior on the grounds of his youth. 

‘When he is as old as I am, my lord,’ he said 
deferentially, “he will never be surprised at any- 
thing your lordship says or does.” 





If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 











at your service. 
bother left out. 


be sent without charge. 








Anywhere —everywhere 


KODAK 


Indoors or out, on your travels or at home, Kodak is 
And it means photography with the 


Ask for the March number of ‘‘Kopakery’”’ the little magazine that we send 
free, for one year, to all present Kodak purchasers. 
means, you can make charming and novel silhouettes with your Kodak, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocuesTer, N.Y., The Kodak City. 








It tells how, by very simple 
It will 











ZINC OXIDE 
Heals Wounds Quickly 


It is what the doctor uses when he wants 
to dry up a sore and give new, sourrd 
flesh a chance to grow. 


Vaseline 


ig: U. S. Pat 


Oxide of Zinc 


combines the wonderful curative prop- 
erties of oxide of zinc with the healing, 
soothing qualities of pure ‘‘Vaseline. 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc will reduce skin 
eruptions more quickly than anything 
else you can use, and is absolutely 
harmless. 

In tubes and jars at drug and general 
stores. Write for booklet describing 
the various “ Vaseline” preparations 
and their many uses. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 
27 STATE ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Unheard-of Introductory Price 


Heavy Standard, Full Weight 
Wall Tents Tent Duck, double lap seams, 


complete with tent poles, ropes, pins, etc. All 
ready to set up—Wonderful bargains. 
6x7... $4.00 , x12...8 0.13 


os ee bw K14 66 H e+ | 
7x9... ht fe 17.10 


These Exceptional Bargains 


are offered for 8 Ty time only. Save mone by ey. 
he largest, mos reliable manufac 










Let us tell you about our new 
Watershed and Mildew-Proof 
Process. Write at once for free 
descriptive booklet and price 
list = \_aea made of 
canv 


Get =a aur letter tous quick 

before these big — 
are snapped u, 
HETTRICK BROS. co. Shelter T 

1234 FERMwooD AVE., ToLEDS. Onto Rolied tor Carrying 





































his Handsome House Roofed 


Beautiful Effects—Extreme Durability 


“*Weatherbest’’ S| di from selected 
Red and Wh, dar. fy arortaiped any atnanyen dence 
wood preservi ving, "materia tn ie 'the ane lite of. the shingle ia 
ror coat fem ay Every abinate rom tp & butt, not 


as s onaaliy domes 
ure permanent 


Ask us for Free packet vag Shingle Strips 
shezine os colers = the natural wood. ng zou to pick out just the 


TRANSFER STAINED: SHINGLECO. 
170 Main Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Makers also of the superior quality 
“Transfer Brand” Red Cedar Shingles 
Qemanded by knowing buliders, sold by best lumber dealers everywhere 
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The Safe Confections 
for the Little Ones 


Every youngster has a liking for 
candy. This natural craving for 
sweets should be satisfied occa- 
sionally. But be sure and give 
them confections of énown purity 
and cleanliness. 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 


are guaranteed pute. Bring home 
a package tonight and watch the 
family smile. There’s a heap of 
enjoyment in a package—and the 
price is only a nickel for an as- 
sortment of nine favorite flavors. 


New England Confectionery Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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Good 
Health 


S. W. Dodds, M. D., in Health Culture 
Magazine, says: ‘‘Even tea and coffee do 
more harm than is generally supposed ; 
and, if taken in strong or large quantities, 
the effect upon the nervous system may 
be disastrous; to such an extent that the 
result is insanity. Poisons, no matter 
what they are, or how administered, are 
poisons still.’’ 


Old Crist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


is near coffee in flavor, is absolutely harm- 
less, and satisfies thousands of habitual 
coffee drinkers. It is the drink par excel- 
lence for children and the entire family. 
Economical, too. Costs quarter as much 
as coffee. Sold everywhere. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 





Revere Baking Powder 
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Established 
1858 Cr Crystal 


9 BLUE 


For the » Laundry. 


DOUBLE STRENGTH. 
BEST AND GOES 
FARTHEST. 


Makes white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 





SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 BROAD ST., BOSTON. 


Soldin 5c., 10c. & 15c. Bottles. 











PLAYING FOR THE DYAKS. 


USIC apparently excites instead of 

soothes the savage breast, when the 

breasts belong to the savages of the 
Malay Archipelago. The Ranee of Sarawak 
describes in her book, ‘‘ Sarawak and Its 
People,’’ a somewhat amusing experiment she 
made on a party of Dyaks who had never 
heard a piano. 

One morning a war boat full of Dyaks, 
headed by their chief, arrived in Kuching and 
came to the Astana to see the rajah. The 
Dyaks had been until recently enemies of the 
Sarawak government, owing to their usual 
failing—their love of head-hunting. They had 
come to submit to their ruler, and to express 
contrition for their misdeeds. The rajah 
wished to hear what the chief had to say, and 
gave him an audience in his private roem. 
The chief’s followers, about fifty in mumber, 
who were not wanted at the interview, were 
left on the veranda, and the rajah asked me 
to keep them amused while he was engaged 
with the chief. 

I made signs to the warriors to follow me 
into our drawing-room, thinking that the fur- 
niture might prove of interest. They wandered 
about, and as I did not know their language, 
I opened the piano and struck a note or two. 
The sound apparently delighted them, and I 
made signs to them to sit on the floor while I 
played the ‘‘Danse Negre,’’ by Ascher. By 
grunts of satisfaction and noddings of heads 
they intimated their approval of my perform- 
ance. 

As I went on, I noticed that the rhythm of 
the music acted on them somewhat strangely. 
They reminded me of a number of marionettes 
with strings attached to their arms and legs, 
moved by invisible hands in time to the music. | 
Their bodies, arms and legs jerked spasmod- 
ically, and before I quite realized what was 
happening, they all sprang to their feet and 
bounded about the room, yelling, and waving 





their arms in the throes of an animated war 
dance. I did not know how to stop them, and | 
was beginning to feel apprehensive for the 
safety of the furniture, when, in the midst of 
the turmoil, the rajah and the chief suddenly 
appeared in the doorway. 

The warriors stopped at once and looked 
rather sheepish; some scratched themselves, 
while others cleared their throats, and they 
all flopped down in squatting positions on the 
floor. I went on playing for a little while. | 
Then the chief said something to his followers, 
and the rajah dismissed the company. We} 
all touched hands, and the Dyaks filed out and 
down the veranda. 


HUMOR IN THE TRENCHES. 


HERE is a lighter side even to the grim, 

monotonous warfare in the trenches, 

although it is an aspect that is subject to 
sudden and frequent obscuration by tragedy. 
T. P.’s Journal tells of an amusing episode 
that happened in front of the trenches of a 
British regiment. Exactly opposite, and about 
fifty yards from the British line, was a 
German intrenchment. .An extremely indus- 
trious German soldier was driving a sap toward 
the English trenches. 

The only thing that could be seen was his 
spade, as the earth was thrown out, and occa- 
sionally the spike of his helmet. The officer 
in charge of the English determined to stop 
his game. He told off a couple of men to fire | 
at the spade whenever it came up. They did 
so, and in reply they saw the shovel waved 
derisively from side to side to signal a ‘‘miss.’’ 
That happened several times, and it roused 
the wrath of the officer, who posted six men 
at the loopholes, with instructions to fire at 
the spike of the man’s helmet. When that 
next appeared, there was a regular volley, and 
the spike disappeared for about five minutes. 
The sharpshooters looked patiently for the re- 
appearance of the energetic sapper; and their 
amusement can be judged when up came an 
umbrella, and the shoveling placidly proceeded 
from under its shelter. How on earth such a 
thing as an umbrella got into the trenches 
afforded an inexhaustible source of argument 
for several days. 

& & 


NOT LIKE CHURCH. 


N the first introduction of Tractarianism 
into Seotland, says Dean Ramsay in his 
reminiscences, the full-choir service was 

established in an Episcopal church, where a 
noble family who lived in the neighborhood 
had adopted High Church views and carried 
them out regardless of expense. The lady of 
the house was very anxious that a favorite 
servant of the family—a Presbyterian woman 
of the old school—should hear the new service; 
accordingly, she took her down to church in 


the carriage, and on returning asked her what | 
she thought of the music and the service in 


general. 
‘*Ou, it’s verra bonny, verra bonny,’’ ad- 
mitted the old Scotswoman ; ‘‘but oh, my lady, 





it?s an awfu’ way of spending the Sabbath.’’ 
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| Thermos Lunch Kit 


at reduced price 


This Lunch Kit consists of a half-pint 
Thermos Bottle, nickel-plated Drinking 
Cup attached, 1 enameled metal Lunch 
Box, with hinged cover, and a dark green 
Keratol Carrying Case, with leather 
handle and snap catch. 
Bottle will furnish, during the cold winter 
months, piping-hot coffee, tea, soup, etc., 


+0e 





+00 





tea, coffee, milk, lemonade, or any other 
desired beverage. Nothing better could 


the traveler, or the sportsman. 


The Work Reflects | 
the Worker 


Back of every seam, : 
button, button hole, and 
pocket of your new : 
Clothcraft 5130 Blue 1 
Serge is a worker. 


Scientific training of 





was $2.50. Until 


OUR OFFER 





workers in Clothcraft & A colt thee (ott limited stock 3 
Shops is assurance to us 1 Kit complete, ot $1.75 i 
that you—our customer anywhere in the New England | 

= States,foronly ...... EACH j3 


—will get full value for 


the fifteen dollars you PERRY MASON COMPANY 
spend on ‘'5130.” | $ 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 








and during the heat of summer, ice-cold 5 


be desired by the student, the mechanic, ; 
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There are many other ; - - - - 
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all is the great Cloth- L ° 9 ° 
adies’ Wrist 
With Leather 
Watc 


craft Idea—‘‘Better and 
Bracelet 


better medium-priced 

clothes through con- 

stantly improving 

methods of manufac- Wrist Watches have become very popular with 

turing. women and girls because they are so practical 
and convenient for everyday wear. Not only 
are they used by those of an athletic taste, for 
such games as golf and tennis, but they are 


This season’s splendid 
line of Clothcraft spring 
models at $10 to $20 is 
the answer to 69 years 
of scientific clothes 
building. 


CLOTHCRAFT 
All Wool Clothes 


10 to! 20 


toWear 
The Clothcraft Store | 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 























equally useful for shopping or traveling. Our 
Offer includes a Leather Pescele, conforming 
to the wrist, the most satisfactory and practical 
for the purpose. The Watch offered has a 
lever movement, enameled dial, stem set, and 


Write to The Joseph & Feiss Co., 647 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
|, Ohio, for the Clothcraft Style Prints, a sample of the all- 
wool serge used in Clothcraft 5130, and a note of 
introduction to the nearest Clothcraft Store. 











$25 to $50 eoiresk sai “Brevet,” 


the One Game for the Lawn, which combines Golf, 
Croquet and Tennis. 
rocommmnenae’ a ogee wanted in ~ Le a ae cities and 
towns. VET CO. LA 


every part absolutely interchangeable. 


60-Day Offer. Ld ape Ar 


Watch and Leather 
ND, |= Bracelet given to Companion subscribers only 





Absolutely responsible and well- 


a Portland Street, Seeker, Mass. 





for one new subscription for The Youth’s 





- THE ALDEN wee > 'S SONS CO. 
150 Sixth ae 





Companion and 75 cents extra; or the Watch 
and Bracelet may be purchased from us for 
$2.25. In either case we deliver free any- 
where in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Competent Agents ; 
in every town and city in New England to 
house-to-house canvass well-known food 
products, carrying Westfield Indorsement. 
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“And I laid it 
myself 
too” 














ROOFING 





Same Price, Double the Weight— 


A good substantial roofing will give you better service than a light and flimsy 
one. The question to consider is how many pounds of protection are you. 
going to have for each hundred square feet of roof? 

With Amatite you will get 100 pounds. That is more than double the weight 
of other roofings at the same price. 

Amatite lies solid and snug on your roof. It won't rip off in a gale. 
Furthermore Amatite is waterproof and its mineral surface needs no 
painting or coating. Nails and cement free with each roll. 

We will be glad to send you a free sample of Amatite on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY Coo 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham 
Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle 
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Bailey’s Rubber Specialties 


DEFY OLD AGE AND RETAIN THE BLOOM OF YOUTH 


VERYONE knows the fame 

of Bailey’s Rubber Special- 
ties that defy wrinkles and 
age. They keep the face and 
body clean, beautiful and com- 
fortable. They energize the 
whole system. 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Toilet Brush 


Removes everything foreign to the color of the 
skin by using with soap and water. Will not 
injure the most delicate skin, as is done by us- 


_ ing pumice stone, bristle brushes, etc. Andall 


whose hands are stained by their labor, can 
cleanse them easily without rupturing or 
weakening the skin, by using our Rubber 
Toilet Brush. 

Price 25 cents, large size 50 cents. 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Massage Roller 


Makes, Keeps and Restores Beauty in 
Nature’s own way. The rubber cups 
have a suction effect on the skin that 
smooths out wrinkles, rounds out the 
beauty muscles, and gives perfect circula- 
tion of the blood. It is so constructed that 
it treats every portion of the face and neck 
perfectly. even to the “crow’s feet’’ in the 
corners of the eyes. Price 50 cents. 


Bailey’s Rubber 
“Won’t-Slip” 
Crutch Tip 


Won't slip on any surface, on 
smooth ice, or mar the most 
highly polished floor. It is made of the best 
quality of rubber, and will wear ten times as 
long asothers. Any size. 30 cents per pair. 


Bailey’s Rubber Teething Ring 


Flat-ended teeth serve to expand the skin of 
the gum, softening the latter, aiding the com- 
ing tooth, and allowing perfect circu- 
lation of the blood without irritation. 
Price 10 cents. 











BAILEY RUBBER CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers and Patentees—Everything in Rubber Goods—100-Page Illustrated Catalogue FREE 
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HERE is no time in 

the year when muscles 
and skin more thoroughly 
appreciate the action of 
these first aids to health 
and comfort than during 
hot weather. 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Bath and Flesh 
Brush 


Rubs away the effete portions of the 
skin and leaves a beautifully smooth 
surface, producing a sensation of 
comfort that must be felt to be appreciated. 


CLEANSING INVIGORATING 
STRENGTHENING 
QUIETING TO THE NERVES 
Size 3x5 inches. Price $1.50. 


ia Bailey’s “Wizard” 
Bailey’s Rubber Rubber Nail Cleanser 


Complexion Brush Cleans the nails perfectly with the 


use of soap and water. It does not 












AILEY’S Rubber Complexion Brush with the irritate the skin or cuticle, is abso- 
B peculiar circular biting edges of its Flat End lutely sanitary. Provided with a 
Rubber Teeth works with nature in assisting polishing device with which to use 
the pores to throw off the waste which the blood a polish for the surface of the nails 
sends to the surface. Skin-life is promoted’ by and the indent to form the crescent; 


friction. The Bailey Complexion Brush accom- also a rigid cleaner for excavating. 
plishes results that cannot be attained by the Price 50 cents. 

ordinary massage. In the bath it acts as a cleanser 
for the skin, opens the pores and gives new life 


to the whole body. Bailey’s Rubber 


Daties'y Tier Comsetes Seah. . . Che. 
Bailey’s Petite Rubber Complexion Brush 25¢. Tooth Brush 


f foe increasing popularity of Bailey’s It cleanses the teeth perfectly and 


: ; polishes the enamel without in- 

Rubber Specialties should enable you jury. Never irritates the gums. 

, 2 4) Can be used with hot or cold water 

to find these goods at any druggist s or and with any tooth wash or pow- 


; ’ der. Both brush and handle are 
toilet goods dealer s. If you cannot, imperishable. Ideal for children. 
they will be mailed, prepaid, upon re- Ladies’ size 25 cents. 


ceipt of price. Men’s size 35 cents. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 








It serves the two- 
fold purpose of 
Couch and Bed. 


shows how far flour-making has progressed, and bears the same . rach HOME will never be quite complete until you have 


relation to former flour standards that an automobile bears to the old 
family chaise. It is the advance guard in scientific and accurate 
values of nutrition and economy. Your best bread can be improved 


a Climax Couch Bed. No other piece of furniture combines 
so much convenience and comfort. During the daytime it 
makes an artistic divan; at night a touch of the foot on a lever 


with Daniel Webster Flour because its special blending of the finest transforms it into a full-sized bed. STEEL frame, wire fabric 


wheats has raised a new standard of 
possibilities to bread-making. That’s 


Best”. YOU have ever used. 


GF OUR GUARANTEE. If Daniel Webster Flour does not make 


uality and added greater 3 ; ne , , : 
ay it is “Better than the will support any human weight, without sagging or bending. 


and coiled springs give the Climax Couch great strength. It 


The extended surface is perfectly level, and the sections of the 
hinged mattress of equal thickness. 


the best bread you have ever baked—after using one bag or barrel— EXAMINE CLIMAX COUCHES before buying any other 


return empty bag or barrel to the dealer and get your money back. 


make. Any furniture store can get them for you. WRITE 
to the makers for an illustrated booklet fully describing the 


Insist upon “DANIEL WEBSTER.” Take no Other|| u.s. sprinc Bep co, spRincriELD, Mass. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINN. 

















